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PREFACE. 



Thb Authoi of the following work is a gentleman of 
colour, who waa bom and reared in North Carolina, 
United States. Tu early life he was left a destitute 
orphan, and had but few educational advantages. 
By the local authorities of O^uildford County, in that 
state, he was bound apprentice to a planter, whose 
land was oultiyated by the unrequited toil of a com* 
pany of his enslaved fellow-creatures, whose labour 
was enforced by the whip, and whose faults, real or 
fictitious, were punished by torture. His master was 
also a heartless trader in human beings. It affords 
a glimpse into slave morals, that though our Author 
was freebom, and, in consequence of his mother being 
an Indian, legally exempt from bondage, it was neces« 
sary to provide expressly, in the indenture by which 
he was bound, against his beixig kidnapped or en- 
snared into slavery. In this service he misspent 
twelve precious years of his life, and became inured 
to the infliction of the cruelties attendant upon man- 
stealing and slave-driving. T)\rcvxv^\)ci^\M^\» ^^ ^^'w?'^ 
o£ the time, the entire manst^^tsies:^ oi *»^^\svisscsiR»^ 
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was committed to his hands. Hence he is personally 
conversant with all the disgusting details of planta- 
tion slave-life, of the slave-pen, and of the auction- 
block. It has since been a source of grief to him 
to recollect the part he took in ordering and superin- 
tending the harassing and flogging of men, women, 
and children, and in separating for life those dearest 
to each other, whose ties of kinship man has no 
power to sever. The wife and the child are still the 
wife and the child, how far and how long soever they 
be parted from husband and parent. 

After leaving the unholy business, Mr. Mitchell 
was brought under the power of God's converting 
grace. The study of Christianity resulted — as it 
ever must, when unbiassed — ^in his discarding with 
abhorrence the iniquities inherent in slavery, which in 
ignorance and depravity he had assisted to perpetrate. 
He devoted himself from that day to the cause of the 
enslaved; and unto this day his devotion has con- 
tinued to bum with unceasing ardour and indomi- 
table persistency. "While engaged in the ministry of 
Christ's gospel, he has justly regarded it an essential 
part of his work to promote the freedom of the 
oppressed, the undoing of the heavy burden, and the 
breaking of every yoke. Believing the enactment of 
the Mosaic law to involve a moral principle, which is 
of perpetual and universal obligation, he has endea- 
roured to act aa answering to the voic© oi Qcoi^^yvxi'^ 
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unto him, " Thou shalt not deliver unto Mb master 
the servant (bondman) which is escaped from his 
master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee; even 
among you, in that place which he shall choose, in 
one of thj gates, where it liketh him best ; thou shalt 
not oppress him.'* (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) Eesident 
in the State of Ohio, he was for many years an active 
member of a Vigilance Committee, whose business is 
to aid fugitives from slavery in escaping to Canada. 
This is explained in the following pages, and is done 
in violation of iniquitous law, and at the risk of both 
money and liberty. But it is in obedience to the will 
of GK>d, enjoined by the prophet Isaiah (chap, zvi., 
V. 3, 4): — "Bring counsel," i. e, be deliberately 
united, " interpose with equity ; make thy shadow as 
the night in the midst of noon-day ; hide the out- 
easts ; discover not the fugitive. Let the outcasts of 
Moab sojourn with thee (Oh ! Sion) ; be thou to i 
them a covert from the destroyer." (Lowth's Trans- 
lation.) Acting thus as a director of the so-called 
" Underground Bailroad," he has been a blessing to 
numjbers of poor creatures, whose blessing in return 
has rested upon him and his fellow-directors. By a 
wise man " the blessing of him that is ready to perish" 
is never despised; and certainly not the loving grati- 
tude of those who by his aid attained unto freedom, 
comfort, and respectability. Amongst those whosA 
eacApe it has been Ua Konoui wv!8i ^wiift^ \a^^- 



mote, it #ill interest the reader to know, is *^ Elissa," 
of Mrs. Stowe, in "Fncle Tom's Cabin," whose 
passage over the ice with her lovely boy has thrilled 
sp many millions of readers. The Bev. John Bankin, 
a well-known Abolitionist, whose zeal during a long 
life has never flagged, and who has aided in the 
escape of thousands of fugitives, was the first to 
shelter this miraculously aided woman upon her 
stepping on the Ohio shore of the river* He passed 
her on to our Author, who took charge of her for 
a brief period, and conveyed her into the care of 
another. This fact is related in the book itself* I 
refer to it because of the additional proof it affords, 
that the talented authoress of that bewitching work 
has recorded facts, and has not been guilty of ex« 
aggeration. 
A few years ago, Mr. Mitchell became a missionary 
< to' the escaped fugitives in Toronto, Canada West, in 
the service of the American Baptist !Free Mission 
Sk>ciety*^the only one of that denomination in the 
United States which takes proper ground in de- 
nouncing Slavery as a sin, and refusing to touch its 
proceeds. He has succeeded in gathering a large 
congregation of this class of persons; but their 
poverty, and, alas ! the strength of prejudice against 
colour existing in that Bntish colony, has necessitated 
his visit to this eouatry to eoUeot money to build a 
ehapel and tfobooi-lause fof thob laai^ asidL V^eic^s^* 



Oa Im comijQg to me with a letter firom a friend, 1 
rigidly examined his credentials; and being fully 
satisfied with them, I have deemed it a pmilege to 
promote his object to the extent of my ability. 
Having had the pleasure to hear him address many 
audiences, I haye beccmie impressed with the import* 
ance of giving a permanent form to the principal nar*' 
ratives and facts he is accustomed to relate. Hence 
I suggested the publishing of the book now in the 
hands of the reader. The suggestion having been 
cordially sanctioned by many well-known philan« 
thropists, it is hoped that, by their aid and that of 
others, the little work will obtain a wide circulation* 
By this means good will be done. The excellent 
object Mr. Mitchell has in view will be served, as the 
condition and claims of the fugitives in Canada — ^that 
interesting class of oui* fellow British subjects — will 
become better known to those who have the means 
and the will to assist them. At least a portion of 
the profits of the book will be given to the building 
now in course of ereetion, which he hopes will be the 
centre of his future labours. Principally, however^ 
additional kiformation will be diffused respecting that 
giant ^orime'^American Slavery. Introduced by ns 
into that country, and still sustained by our com- 
merce, we are more closely connected with it than 
a»y other nation. Its abolition must ^tid ^\L \)i(^ 
hw^W about mamly l^y BtiiJaE^ VB^^^ 'Y^'^^a 
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noble work Englisli Ghristiaiis must take the lead, as 
they did in effecting emancipation in the West Indies. 
Dr. Albert Barnes, the celebrated commentator, has 
repeatedly testified that slavery could not exist one 
hour if the church in that country put forth her 
power. This witness is true; but I am persuaded 
that the impetus must be given by the church in this 
country. Our Christian merchants, manu&cturers, 
and artisans, those princes of wealth, enterprise, 
skill, and industry, must bring their moral influence 
to bear upon the four-million-fold enormity, and it 
will sink beneath the pressure, but not before. Every 
instrumentality tending to evoke that influence is 
valuable — ^though apparently feeble as this little book. 
*^ Who hath despised the day of small things ? " 

** For grains of sand the moantftiiis make. 
And atomies infinitude." 

A spark may fire a Moscow, or a mouse may tease an 
elephant to death. God speed this little book, then, 
and make it mighty to the pulling down of that 
stronghold of satanic blood-guiltiness and woe ! 

I need not add how cordially I recommend the 
case of Mr. Mitchell to the beneficent of every 
denomination and class. Humanity and religion are 
alike interested in it. Already he has been well re- 
ceived^ and in all instances he has elicited testimonies 
af^ candour, amcerity^ and abffifcy. Bi^ ci^dan- 
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tials are indubitable, bis reputation bigb, and bis 

speecbes are tbrilling. He bas done good service in 

bebalf of tbe enslaved since be came to England, and 

I doubt not be will yet render efficient aid before be 

returns to bis family and flock. I sincerely pray for 

tbe complete success of bis mission amongst us, for 

bis safe arrival bome in due time, and for a long 

future of uninterrupted prosperity in tbe cause of 

trutb and grace. 

W. H. BONNER. 

Trinity Cbapel, Xrmity Street, Southwark, 
August 22, 1860. 

P.S. — Out of tbe multitude of testimonials sponta- 
neously bome in favour of Mr. Mitcbell, I may 
append tbe two following: — 

From tlie Bolton Ouardicmf April 12, 1 860. 

'* His address was delivered with great freedom and animation, 
and gave proofs of mental and oratorical powers of no mean degree. 
The audience frequently applauded the noble sentiments of the 
speaker." 

From the St. Alhan'a Times, March 1860. 

''Mr. Mitchell is a popular orator, and in himself a fine speci- 
men of the intellectual capacity of the coloured race. We believe 
his visit to England will not only be eminentiy successful as regards 
its special object^ but also in awakening a much stronger feeling 
than even now exists against slavery and the skve- trade." 
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Christian World. 

The author of this valuable little book is an Ameiioan, a man 
of colour. Many thousands have listened with peculiar gratifica- 
tion to the author in the course of his joumeyings in this country, 
to procure funds for the erection of school-rooms and chapels for 
the poor fugitives. These will not need to be urged to welcome 
the book ; we anticipate their buying it with eagerness. 

Morning Star. 

He furnishes a great deal of valuable information respecting the 
iniquities of the fugitive-slave law, the escape of slaves from the 
Southern States, and the mysterious, operations of that most in- 
genious as well as useful invention, the Underground Railroad. 
Mr. Mitchell's work contains a brief sketch of the present condi- 
tion and prospects of the various coloured settlements in Canada. 

Freeman. 

He (the author) has been a bles^g to many poor creatures, who, 
but for him and his coadjutors, must have been reclaimed by the 
odious system from which they were fleeing. The book is one 
that cannot be read without deep interest. It is certain like- 
wise to increase the readei^s detestation of a system which it is 
only wonderful that thousands of American **ChriBtijmB" still 
support and defend. 

Christian Cabinet. 

The ** Underground Railroad," from the pen of Rev. W. M. 
Mitchell, of Toronto, C.W., ought to be read by every man, 
woman, and child in England. 

Weekly Record. 

The object of this work is most commendable. It is full of 
ftnecdotes, no less true than iateretting, and while the writer 
assigns to a few out of the many escapes the twm '* providen- 
tial," we would suggest that, in as &r as they are all instances of 
the power of truth, of courage, and presence of mind on the side of 
liberty, they are all entitled to this phrase. An admirable por- 
trait is prefixed to this work, which we earnestly hope will secure 
^^e widest possible circulation among all who would desire free- 
^0212 for the aJave, Mr, Mitchell, himaeAi a mska ot colour, writes 
calmly, bui powerfully, concerning the wrongs ol Yoa-^o^X^. 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 



Tfix term ''Underground Bailroad*' is perfectly uader- 
•tood throughout the United States and Canada, but 
not generallj understood in this country ; therefore 
it requires some explanation. The grandeur of some 
things oonsists in their simplicity; at least such 
is the case with this most wonderful of all con** 
strocted roads, which is so admirably adapted to our 
purpose, and does the slave good service. This road has 
been in operation a quarter of a century or more. Like 
maay other inventions, it has taken considerable 
time to acquire its present notoriety, and almost 
universal eelebrity. It had its origin from the 
inventive powers of a slaveholder, as will appear from 
the following very obvious, yet natutsL ^^tfi^^aa&s^aiia^K^^ 
A Mbve, iu the fitate o£ "Kjeatea^i^ «wssa Na "^^ 
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conclusion that he was not a mere thing, as the law 
termed him, but a man with immortal destinies in 
common with other men: he walked upright as a 
man, he reasoned as a man, therefore he saw no just 
cause why his master should claim a divine right to 
him, his wife and children, and their labour. This 
claim gave his master another right, that is, to flog 
him when he felt disposed. At all events, he would 
try the strength of his reasoning powers, as to 
whether they were sufficient to guide him safe to 
Canada ; if not, he could only return to slavery. 
He accordingly eloped, and his master followed in 
hot pursuit, to the Ohio river, which divides the 
slave from the free States ; here he lost the track of 
his escaped chattel, not knowing, or having the least 
idea as to, the direction the slave had taken; he 
therefore, gave up all hope of his recovery. Being dis- 
appointed, and the loser of a thousand dollars, and 
having no object on which to vent his dirty spleen, 
he turned upon the poor Abolitionists, and said — 

" The d d Abolitionists must have a railroad under 

the ground ij which they run off niggers." The 
significant term "underground " emanated from this 
circumstance. Of course, up to the present time 
the slaveholders have not succeded in locating 
this useful road, which is therefore as much con- 
cealed from them as though it was literally under the 
S^ivuad; comeqnea&j it is dsaoim&BtodL ^^^^osi^t- 
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ground." And the means by which the slayes Btill 
disappear, like the one just alluded to, beyond the 
probability of recovery, so suddenly, and with such 
rapid progress, we very appropriately call a rail- 
road ! This is the derivation of the term " Under- 
ground Eailroad.' ' The reader must now understand, * 
that the so-called railroad is a mutual agreement 
between the friends of the slaves, in the Northern 
States, to aid fugitives on their way to Canada. 
They are taken from one friend to another, which 
is done only by night, until they reach Canada ; this 
is the whole secret of this mysterious phrase. In 
this way we convey 1200 slaves annually into Canada. 
The distance which they are led in a night varies. I 
have taken them twenty miles in a night, but that is 
not a usual distance ; six to twelve miles is more com- 
monly the length of each journey. It is supposed by 
some persons who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the policy of the American] Government, thsLt the fugi- 
tive slaves are safe from the death-like grasp of their 
masters on their arrival in the free States, but to 
them there are no free States, and for them there is 
no safety or freedom within the jurisdiction of the 
United States' Government; no, not an inch of 
^ ground in the land of his birth, on which the slave 
can claim his title to liberty. Though there are 
fugitive slaves even now in the «o-c«SLl^it^^^\«^^^ 
tbeir daimants are ignorscnt a& to >3ti'BKT'«V^^tw^^ss:^N 
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beside they ore protected by public aentiment in 
their seyeral localities, in oppositioii to the lE'ugitiye 
Bill| which U unparalleled iu the jurisprudence of 
nations. Where indindual liberty is only seoured 
by public sentiment, though that sentiment may be^ 

' and sometimes is, better than the law, yet freedom 
under such^' circumstances is never safe and secure. 
This sentiment must, when occasion requires, yield 
to the rigorous demands of the law, however unjust 
ihey may be. To insure the permanent security of 
human freedom, we must have the sanction of law 
combined with public sentiment, from whidi law 
emanates. The legislatures of some States^ though 
few, have declared the nefarious Fugitive BiU un- 
constitutional, and have refused the use of their 
prisons for the security of the slaves when arrested. 
This renders it more difficult to capture them, but 
even with these obstructions many are captured in 
those States. In confirmation of the assertion re« 
lative to the insecurity of escaped slaves in the free 
States, I adduce the first part of the sixth section of 
the Fugitive Bill :~ 

^' And be it further enacted, that when a person 
held to service or labour in any State or territory of 
the United States has heretofore, or shall hereafiber, 
escape into another State ot territory of the United 
States, the person or persons to whom such service 

^^ labour mtky be due, or his, her, or t\iwi t^^ixXi cjt 
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attomi^y duly authorised by power of attorney in 
writijag, acknowledged and certified under the seal of 
gome legal ojBice or court of the State or territory 
in whidi the same may be exeouted, may pursue 
and reclaim such fugitive person, either by procur- 
ing a warrant from one of the courts, judges, or 
commissioners aforesaid, of the proper circuit, dis- 
trict, or county, for the apprehension of such fugitive 
from service or labour ; or by seizing and arresting such 
fugitive, where the same can be done without process, 
and by taking and causing such person to be taken 
forthwith before such court, judge, or commissioner, 
whose duty it shall be to hear and determine the 
case of such claimant in a summary manner." 

Should the fugitive endeavour to find &eedom in 
the &ee States, he may be pursued. If he should 
attempt to evade the States, and go into any terri- 
tory of the United States, he is still liable to be 
taken; it therefore follows he is nowhere safe in 
that Bepublic. Such fugitive, we see, may be 
arrested vrithout first obtaining a warrant from the 
court, judge, or commissioner, without at all overstep- 
ping the bounds of legal authority. He is to be taken 
forthwith before such tribunals a» are herein men- 
tioned, giving the criminal no chance whatever to 
extricate himself. 

Still adding insult to injury, his case is to be heard 
and determined in a *'Bummaty Taasswsti"' >SftS!i^*"»Si> 
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without indictment, or even the benefit of a jury in 
open court, the delivery of the yerdict by the judge. 
These are denied him. But beyond this mean, 
unjust, and wicked encroachment on human rights, 
the criminal is not allowed to raise his voice, even 
in his own defence, on his trial, as I shall show 
from another portion of the sixth section of the 
aforesaid Bill: — 

'^In no trial or hearing, imder this act, shall the 
testimony of such alleged fugitive be admitted in 
evidence. And the certificates in this and the first 
section mentioned, shall be conclusive of the right 
of the person or persons in whose favour granted, to 
remove such fugitive to the State or territory] from 
which he escaped." 

Notwithstanding this prohibition and denial of 
human rights, I have often heard the judge ask the 
slave if he owned the claimant as his master, and 
was willing to return with him into slavery. The 
slave, frightened almost out of his wits, for perhaps 
he had never before appeared in any court, and to 
make the matter go as easy as possible with him 
when he reached his former home, answers in the 
affirmative. The unjust judge, for such he truly is, 
takes advantage of this answer, and delivers up 
the slave imder the pretence that it is consonant 
with the desire of the fugitive. It is considered 
mean and contemptible for an mdmdnal to take ad- 
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vantage of his superiors, but it is infinitely more so 
to take advantage of the weak and helpless, especially 
when the answer of the poor fugitive, either in the 
affirmative or negative, would not affect his condition, 
it being previously determined with the law, as well 
as public opinion, by which he is doomed to return 
into hopeless bondage. 

The glowing hope which kindled in his bosom 
while on his journey to a land of freedom, which also 
inspired him to press on with vigour, a smile occasion- 
ally beaming &om his manly countenance at the 
pleasant thought of soon being free in a country in 
which he would be recognized as a friend and a 
brother, — ^all these are blasted ; hope no longer in^ 
yigorates his soul, and the pleasant thought of claim- 
ing his own right to freedom no longer exists in his 
palpitating heart. 

In the I^orthem States, the slave has many Chris- 
tian friends, who would, in absence of law, run any 
risk to rescue him. Many do even now so far 
disregard the law as to rescue the fugitive. I can- 
not say I am clear of this fault, if a fault it be. To 
prevent this, however, the infamous Eugitive Bill has 
the following clause, sect. 7 : — 

*' And be it further enacted, that any^ person who 
shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or 
prevent such claimant, his agent^ ot ^tWcv\ss^^ <^t ^^s^ 
peraaa orpenom lawfully a»»atm%V\\sv,\«st ^st^^^so^^ 
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from arresting such fbgitire from Berrice or kbottr^ 
tither with or without pFOoeoi, as aforesaid ; or shall 
rescue at attempt to rescue such fugitive from service 
or labour, from the custodj of such claimant, his, o^ 
her agent or attorney, or otisier person or penons, law« 
fulljasristing as aforesaid, when so arrested, pursuant 
to the authority herein given and declared; (mt aid, 
abet, or assist such person so owing service or labour 
as aforesaid, directly or indirectly to escape from such 
daimant, his agent, or attorney, or other person or 
persons legally authorized as aforesaid ; or shall har* 
hour or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the 
discovery and arrest of such person, after notice or 
knowledge of the fact that such person was a fugi- 
tive from service or labour as af<»resaid, shall, for 
either of the said offences, be subject to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, by indictment and con- 
viction befwe the district court of the United 
States, for the district in which such offence may 
have been ccmimitted 5 or before the proper court 
of criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any 
one of the organised territories of the TJiiit^d States. 
And shall moreover forfeit and pay by way of civil 
damages', to. the parties injured by such illegal con- 
duct, the sum of one thousand dollars for each fugitive 
MO lost BB a/bresaid, to be recovered by action of 
deb^, ia my of the distritt ot ternVml t»va^ %& 



ifofesaid, within whose jurisdiction the said offence 
may have been committed.** 

These provisions are rather prolix in their details. 
Should jott eren attempt to rescne the fugitive, di- 
rectlj or indirectlj, for the said offence you are sub- 
ject to the penalties therein mentioned. This law is 
unparalleled in the history of nations, and especially 
Christian nations. God has commanded us to assist 
the poor and needy, the helpless, the outcast, and 
the down-trodden. In the law which God delivered 
to Israel when she assumed an independent position 
amcmg the nations of the earth. He made a provision 
for the fugitive slave. He commanded, first of all, 
that Israel should not turn him back or deliver 
him to his heathen master from whom he had fled. 
She was taught her duty towards the fugitive, evi- 
dently showing that the slave was quite justifiable 
in the attempt to obtain his freedom, consequently 
it would be wrong for lofael to deliver him up. As 
right and wrong are in opposition to each other, 
both cannot be right, though one must be. If 
the slave has a right to run away, he has a right 
also to remain away. And if so, it is the duty of 
those to whom he flees to protect him in the free and 
unrestrained exercise of this acknowledged right, 
which G^ plainly intimates in the text, Deut. xxiii. 
15 and 16: " Thou shalt not Ae&f«i xasXAi\!M^^c&a^«t 
the BervMQi which is esca^veA iwrn \v\^ Twaa^^ "^ssii^i 
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thee : lie shall dwell with thee, even among you, in 
that place which he shall chose, in one of thy gates, 
where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress 
him." It was the duty of the Israelites to retain 
him within their commonwealth, though the master 
should have pursued him even to their very gates. 
God has forbidden his delivery. He must be obeyed, 
and duty strictly discharged at all hazards. The 
l^guage is imperative and unequivocal, cogent and 
commanding,—" Thou shalt not deUver the servant to 
his master," <S:;c. This slave had the freedom of 
choice to " dwell where it liketh him best, within thy 
gates." He was to remain upon principles of perfect 
equality. " Thou shalt not oppress him." 

This portion of the Word of God, as well as other 
portions, is shamefully trodden under foot in the 
Northern States, by rendering up fugitive slaves. 
The immorality does not consist in the character of 
the persons to whom they are delivered, whether they 
are heathen, pagan, or Christian masters: the com« 
mand is, " Thou shalt not deliver the servant to his 
master ; " evidently implying, that whatever his char- 
acter may be, the simple act of delivering him to his 
master is contrary to a Divine command, and will be 
punished as other wrongs, in proportion to its mag* 
nitude. Wickedness is systematically framed by law, 
aad it la truly a fact, " men love darkness rather than 
Jigbt because their deeds are evil.^' ** 1r iio^i ^5k» ^^ 
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&8t that I haye'chosen, to loose the bandg of wicked* 
nees, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? " 
These are perfect safeguards to human liberty, which 
Gt>d has raised for the protection of the weak. 

The progress of the slave is veiy much impeded 
by a class of men in the Northern States who are too 
lazy to work at respectable occupations to obtain an 
honest living, but prefer to obtain it, if possible, 
whether honestly or dishonestly, by tracking runaway 
slaves. On seeing advertisements in the newspfCpers 
of escaped slaves, with rewards offered, they, armed 
to the teeth, saunter in and through Abolition com- 
munities or towns where they are likely to find the 
object of their pursuit. They sometimes watch the 
houses of known Abolitionists. Their presence causes 
some excitement, for it is an unmistakable indication 
that the slave has left his prison-house of bondage for 
Canada^ where he can stand erect as a man, and daim 
his own freedom, none daring ^^ to molest or make him 
a&aid." We are hereby warned, and for our own safety 
and that of the slave we act with excessive caution. 
The first discoverer of these bloodhounds communi- 
cates their presence to others of our company, so as 
to put the entire band in that locality on their guard* 
If the slave has not reached us, we are on the look- 
out, with greater anxiety than the hunters^ for the 
tugitire, to prevent his faSlmg mW V!ty& ^q!«r»«9s^^s^ ^ 
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those demoQi ia humfto sh^pe. Oa the other hB,nd^ 
should the sl^Ye be so fortunate as to be in our pos- 
session at the time, we are compelled to keep verj 
quiet, until the hunter loses all hopes of findbg him, 
and therefore gives up the search as a bad job, or 
moves on to another Abolition oommunity, which gives 
us an opportunity of removing the fugitive fbrther 
from danger, or sending him towards the North Star : 
the latter we prefer, as it is the safest plan for both 
parties. We also have patriotic men, white and 
coloured, voluntarily going into the slave States and 
bringing away, their fellow-men ; some of these ven* 
turous men having themselves been slaves, they are 
isrvlj desirous their brethren should taste the sweets 
of freedom. They bring them into the free States 
and deliver them to the conductors of our Bailway, 
whose duty it is to forward them to Canada. My 
house was for several years one of the stations to 
which numbers were brought by these good men. 
No class of men are better prepared for this perilous 
and dangerous occupation than fugitives themselves. 
First, — ^they are used to night-walking from their 
childhood. Secondly, — they are better acquainted 
vidth their own neighbourhood, to which they gene- 
rally resort, to secure the freedom of thmr friends 
and acquaintances. Thirdly, — ^fchey sympathize with 
their brethren to a greater extent than others possi- 
A/r COD, 6om their identity witti t\i«m\ >u\«rj w» 



bietiifen in tribolfttion. These men mast bdpatriotio^ 
when they jeopardiee thei^ own freedom*-- 

** Freedom lost so long, now repossess'd" — 

tfweet AS it is, for others ; this is, indeed, carrying out 
the great kwof lore/'Wbatsoeyer ye would men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them." I have known 
instances, of which we shall speak hereafter, where they 
hare absolutely forfeited their own freedom, when 
nnfiMrtunately orert^en with their company within 
the boundaries of the slave States, A personal friend 
of mine is now in prison for ninety and nine years, in 
the State of Kentucky, for leading away eight slaves, 
being caught within the limits of that State : a man 
guilty of no crime but assisting his brethren peace- 
ably in regaining what was unjustly taken from them. 
^' Behold, the arm of the Lord is not shortened that it 
4»umot save, neither his ear heavy that it cannot hear. 
But your iniquities have separated between you and 
your Ood, Your sins have hid his face from you, 
that He will not hear, for your hands are defiled with 
blood. They trust in vanity and speak lies.*' This 
prophecy is verified in their case ; their hands are 
defiled with the blood of that poor man ; their sins 
have truly caused GK)d to hide his face from them. 
When Qt)d shall uncap the magazine of his wrath, 
and the red arm of vengeance di^Vl ^\ii6 ^ik^^ ^^^ssr^ 
Mword ofjuatie^, and daaix at\v^M^ ^Jw^ %»sgri ^Skj^^ 
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these widced men will wake up, as from an ominotiB 
dream, to a deep sense of justice and humanity ; but, 
alas ! too late to retract : " the great day of his wrath 
has come, and who will be able to stand ?" The right- 
eous only, — ^the redeemed slave in common with 
others, who, in this world of wickedness and human 
depravity, have worn handcuffs, will then bear palms 
of victory; instead of stripes, robes of righteousness; 
for scanty meals, inexhaustible festivities ; instead of 
their humble cabins, which no one condescends to visit 
but their fellows and their drivers, they will look 
abroad on the flowery plains of eternal blessedness : 
their companions will be good old Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, all the apostles and their associates who have 
fought the good fight, and have kept the faith, and are 
now receiving their reward. 

In 1852, by an Act of Congress, heavy penalties 
were imposed upon all persons who knowingly enter- 
tained or aided a fugitive slave, or, in other words, had 
sufficient compassion to ''feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked." It was also made the duty of the United 
States marshals, and all good citizens, to assist in re- 
taking fugitives. Even in the slave States, the negro 
hounds and the himters are great terrors to prevent 
the escape of slaves, as the following extract from the 
Ouachita Begister of June 1, 1862, will exemplify : — 
''The undersigned would respectfully inform the 
citizens of Ouachita^ and adjacent ig8xv^<^) >i\udS(i Vl^ 
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has located about two miles and a half east of John 
White's, on the road leading from Monroes to Baa* 
trope; and that he has a fine pack of dogs for catch- 
ing negroes. Persons wishing negroes caught will do 
well to give him a call. He can always be found at 
his stand, when not engaged in hunting ; and, eren 
then, information of hia whereabouts can always be 
had of some one on the premises. Terms, 5 dollars 
per day and found, when no track pointed out ; when 
the track is shown, twenty-five dollars will be charged 
for catching negroes. — M. 0. Goff. Monroes, Feb. 
17, 1852." 

I was initiated into this underground business in 
the county of Soss, in the State of Ohio, in 1843, and 
continued in the office, futhfully discharging the du- 
ties, until 1865. Never, for one moment, have I re* 
gretted being thus engaged, though I experienced 
many very unpleasant things during that period. 
**But God knows how to deliver his own out of 
temptation." Many are the times I have suffered 
in the cold, in beating rains pouring in torrents 
from the watery clouds, in the midst of the impe- 
tuosity of the whirlwinds and wild tornadoes, leading 
on my company, — ^not to the field of sanguinary war 
and carnage, but to the glorious land of impartial free- 
dom, where the bloody lash is not buried in the qui- 
vering flesh of the slave, nor where the \<i\<!ft ^1 
pmyer, and the songs of ZaoiX) iDin^<& "vo&l^^ ^as^« 
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ing ot hmdPMJfkf tiie mitling of chMOSi thd «tifled 
gsooBt of beratFed wivbe, And the piescing criai of 
ofpfaaa ehildren, asoending together to iSm akiea; 
where the Bound ci the one is drowned in the sound of 
the other; In this huid, sacred to freedom, the poor 
fiigitiTO can stand erect, and claim his own liberty, and 
worship his God '^ under his own ?ine and fig-h*ee, 
wh^e no one dares to molest or make him a&aid." 
In 1843, 1 had an occasion, for the first time, to try 
my skill in my new profession, which was to me, I 
must confess, quite an awkward business ; it is, how* 
ever, to be hoped that my zeal and love for human 
freedom amply made up for this defect. Some time 
I»:6vious to my acquaintance with this community, a 
slave had made his escape from the State of Maryland, 
and located in this county, supposing himself secure 
from the clutches of his proud and self-important 
tyrant master; he, therefore, became content to re* 
main protected only by public opinion. In this un« 
molested condition he remained for several years in 
connedaon with the Methodist congregation, and I 
believe he was a very useful member. His minister, 
probably wishing to increase his salary by the reward 
of 100 dollars, which was offered for the slave, or for 
intelligence of his whereabouts, betrayed him. While 
engaged in his daily avocation, by which he made 
an hoaeBt and respectable living for his family (he 
^GiBff M married man), tbreo w&x ettoi^ «af^^^ 
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upon bknt put a rope round his seek, «iid uneeie* 
ttonioiifily dragged iim beyond the limilHi of the town 
wtboritieB, and on to hifi former place of slayeiy, 
leaving a wife and three children to lament their be- 
reavement. 

The newi tpread, almoBt with lightning speed, 
through the coloured communitj. We rallied, 200 
strong, in little or no time, augmenting as the news 
continued to spread from house to house ; men and 
women were much excited, and on the wing of flight 
in hot punmit, some of the latter consoling the be- 
reaved wife and children, others following the aceumu- 
iating multitude to witness our success or failure, and^ 
if necessary in ordar to secure the freedom of the fugi- 
tive, to lend assistance. We^ however, came upon 
these menstealers three miles from the town. One 
end of the rope was attached to the neck of a horse, 
Mid th# fugitive was walking or running, while the 
men weqre riding, The advancing crowd raised a shout; 
the alave looked behind, and motioned his hand for 
us to hasten our speed, but we were going at the 
top of our speed. When it became apparent to them 
tiiat their own liberty and security were in danger, 
the men cut the rope from the neck of the steed, 
and, spurring their horses, were soon out of our reach 
and sight. The fugitive was borne back on the shoul- 
ders of his friends with triumphant shouts. A. iqasi 
aaved from fihr^rj I The b«oV«a \\^%»^ ^i ^ ^w»wsx 
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healed ! For reasons best known to themselves, they 
never made a second attempt to enskve him, which I 
think, upon the whole, was as much to their own 
advantage as to that of the fugitive. A much-ad- 
mired Christian poet has well expressed a sentiment 
which, I am sure, we must all admire and love :— 

'< How long sihall men, by Christ redeemM, 
As beasts of bniden be esteem'd ; 
And those, by grace Divine renewed. 
Be doom'd to hopeless serritude I *' 

J. OOKSER. 

I I was eventually located in another portion of the 
same State ; here my home became more permanently 
the place for concealing the flying fugitive, and for 
those conducted there. Here it was I witnessed re« 
markable specimens of heroism in the person of an 
escaped slave, wh6 had five years previously fled from 
the State of Kentucky to Canada, and then and there 
determined to devote his life to the vital interest of 
his brethren, by redeeming as many as possible from 
the undying grasp of the greedy monster, the slave- 
holder. He was willing to risk the forfeiture of hia 
own freedom, that he might, peradventure, secure the 
liberty of some. He commenced the perilous busi- 
ness by going into the State from whence he had 
escaped, and especially into his old neighbourhood, 
decoying off his brethren to Canada. The morality of 
i2>is huaneBB maybe questioned by some, but we will 
consider it &om a practical point oi nww. 
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Suppose yon were a slave, and to secnre your free- 
dom yon ha^ escaped to Canada or elsewhere, leaving 
a wife and children in slavery, loving them in that 
condition as you do in your present condition of free- 
dom, without money to purchase them, or if you had 
' it, perhaps the owner would not sell them. Would it 
be morally wrong, if in your power, to secure their 
freedom by stealing them and conducting them into a 
land where you could live an undivided family, with 
the privilege of educating njx/i bringing up your chil- 
dren in the fear and admonition of the Lord P If 
morally right to steal one slave, it is morally 
right to steal an indefinite number. The word 
steal is not a proper term to apply to this subject ; I 
use it with the meaning only of conducting slaves, 
with their voluntary consent, without the knowledge 
of their owners, into freedom. The above question 
must be decided by the reader, if decided at all, in 
accordance with this view. 

This slave brought to my house, in nineteen months, 
265 human beings, whom he had been instrumental in 
redeeming from slavery, all of whom I had the privilege 
of forwarding [to Canada by the Underground Bail- 
road, as explained at the commencement. 

He kept no record as to the number he had as* 
sisted in this way, but I have been able, from con- 
versations with him on the subject, to a»^ttA^s^.^^^^ 
ISOO whom be delivered to A3QO^it\oToa\» \^ '^^ ^^st* 
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warded to 0«BMb« Fooz mioil he was finally oaptored 
and sold« He had been towards the interior xxf Ken* 
tadkjy about fifty miles ; and while re^umiag, with 
four alarea^ he waa captured. On cme side iha Ohio 
Birer is Eentneky, m slare State, and on the other 
aide of that riyer is a fiwe State, this riyer being 
the diyiding line. Daylight came on them ; they con- 
cealed themselyes nnder stacks of Indian eomif which 
served them for food, as well as a protection fjpom the 
weather and pasa«ra*by^ waiting till the son should 
go down, and leave behind him a black garment orer 
the face of Nature, Late in the afternoon of that 
day^ in the distance, was heard the baying of the 
ne|[ro«hounda, on their track ; escape was imposnble^ 
Xo plunge into the river was to find a watery grave. 
To turn back was to walk into the lion's den. Self- 
defence was the only altematiye ; perhaps they might 
cause the enemy to retreat, if not too many for 
them. When the four slaves saw their masters, 
they said, ^ J. M., we can't fight." He endeayoured 
to rally up their courage, and arouse their ambi- 
tion, by urging the justness of their cause, but to 
no purpose. ' Their manhood had been crushed out 
by the overpowcaring influence of slavery, brought 
to bear on them through the agency of white men, 
whose dbains they had worn, and whose stripes 
ibaf had f(^t. Our hero was deserted in time of 
S^'eait neceamtj: these cowardly dave* <^\ttft% ^\x^ 
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ftt ike oommand erf the tjrraati, until fettered with 
littiideii£fo ftncl chains. Their leader resisted, till 
both his arms were 1m>ken, and his body otherwise 
abased. When conquered, and fairly in their posses- 
(rion, all hopes of escape fled; Freedom was to him as 
a SMmng^s dream. On opening the eye her beooti* 
ful finnB disappeared; and in her stead was the 
frigfatfiil ghost of Stavery, looking him directly in 
the £Eioe. With brohen arms and a mangled body, 
cold iron encircling his manly frame, with a heart yet 
beating for liberty, placing no ralue npon his exist* 
ence, throwing back his broad shoulders, his chest 
projecting, said, '^ Put a ball in that ! I don't wish to 
Hre ttiy longer. I haye taken away hundreds of 
slaree. Kill me ; if my men had fought, I would 
hare sared them." Though he had changed his name, 
as most slates do on running away, he told his 
master's name, and to him he was delivered. He 
was erentaally sold and taken to New Orleans, more 
than 1000 miles from where he then was, and not 
less than 1800 miles from Canada. Yet in one year, 
five months, and twenty days, I received a letter from 
this man, John Mason, from Hamilton, Canada West 
Let a man walk abroad on freedom's sunny plains, 
and having once drunk of its celestial ^' stream 
whereof maketh glad the dty of our God," after- 
wards reduce this man to slavery^aadthftt^\S« ^s^^^t^ 
to an impogaibility to retain, bmu 
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Slavery! That single word, what] volumes does it 
speak ! It speaks of chains, of whips* and tortures, 
compulsive labour, hunger and fatigue, and all the 
miseries our &ail bodies can suffer. It speaks of 
haughty power and insolent commands, of insatiate 
avarice, of pampered pride and purse-proud luxury, 
and of the cold indifference and scornful imconcem 
with which the oppressor looks down upon his vie* 
tims. It speaks of crouching fear, though John 
Mason had none, because he was a superior man, 
above the level of his race. It speaks of low, mean 
cunning, and treacherous revenge, which it entails 
upon its vassals. It speaks of humanity outraged 
and manhood degraded ; the social charities of life, 
the sacred ties of father, wife, and child, trampled 
under foot; aspirations crushed, hope extinguished, 
and the light of knowledge sacrilegiously put out. It 
speaks of man deprived of all that makes him amiable 
or noble, — stripped of his soul, and sunk into a 
beast. There it leaves him, in the prison-house of 
ignorance, a ghost-like form. To this fate their 
children are bom. May Heaven have mercy on them, 
for man has none ! 

'* And sliall tlie nations dare to hold 

In chains, whom Thou hast charter'd free ? 
Or buy, with their aocnrsed gold. 

The sinewy arm and servile knee % 
WhAte'er oi crime, whatever of woe, 
Europe bta wxQVt^ MidAlm'w«\^S 
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In his recording yolome, lo ! 

The Angel of the Court has kept. 
In that great day, when Afric's race 

Are from their honse of bondage cast, 
Oh, hide us in some peaceful place. 

Till all thy wrath be over-past." 

J. H. "WirPBN. 

It is often urged, though falsely, by the American 
slaveholders and their abettors, that the negro race 
does not possess, to the same degree as the white 
race, those strong social feelings and filial affections 
which lie at the foundation of human society; the 
essential elements and spontaneous out-growth of 
our nature ; the potent ligaments of the whole social 
fabric. And as these qualities are developed, man 
ascends higher in the scale of intellectual, moral, 
social, and religious being. That these qualities 
are not developed in the negro equally with the 
white race, I readily admit. But that the negro 
does not possess them to the same degree as the 
white race, as characteristics of human nature, and 
that they are not capable of as high a degree of 
development in the negro as in the white race, I 
am not at all prepared to admit. Whether they 
possess them or not, a few examples will demon- 
strate. Stem facts are more cogent upon the human 
mind than fine-spun, hair-splitting logical arguments ; 
though on scientific subjects these are allowable, and 
in manjr reepecta necessary. 1 \iadL) ^\i oTi<& >svs^^^ ^ 



woman witb her child at toy houite, on hei^ way to 
Canada. It being my duty, as well as part of my 
profession, to ansist her, I sent a message to one of 
our conductors, some six miles distatit, that I should 
pay him a visit that evening, for what purpose he 
quite understood, as the sequel will show. Late in 
the night, when the hum of business had gradually 
sunk into dead silence, and the foot of the busy tra« 
veDer was no longer heard, I arose fipom my bed, 
leaving my loved ones sound asleep; then kissing 
them, I threw around me an overcoat to protect me 
from the cold north wind, and turning my face towaMs 
this poor woman, I felt it was my duty as a &th6r, 
my duty as a Christian, to save this mother and her 
babe from the iron grasp of slavery, if in my power. 
If I ever felt the outbursting of a father's affections, 
and influenced by these feelings to assist a slave-mo- 
ther in securing the freedom of her darling babe, it 
was then. My wife gave the child to me, and I 
walked out to the gate. After looking this way and 
that way we proceeded. Our steps were quick and 
cautious, our words few and seldom, and rising only 
to a whisper. The dead silence was now and then 
broken by the bark of a neighbour's dog, at a dis- 
tance. The darkness was augmented by the dim 
forest into which we were suddenly to plutige, a 
pJace prB-emnently suited for an enemy to lie in 
Mmbasb. The w<)maii pressed dose to m^ tA&sb ^ ^\t^ 
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walked^ at tunes walking on her toes. Occasionally ft 
deep sigh and a stifled groaa emanated from her hear- 
ing bosom. Just here we saw, in the distance, a man 
approaching ns on horseback, whom she took to be an 
enemy. She ran a few paces, but, returning, crouched 
by my side^ trembling as in the arms of death itself, 
pleading for her child with the resistless power of a 
woman's eloquence, in a soft and plaintive tone, in 
which the power of woman's eloquence principally 
consists. Under other circumstances I should have 
been overcome. Again she started, but returned as 
before, and said, ^^ Eor G-od's sake give me the child." 
Something like a determination spontaneously arose 
in my mind. I was as ignorant as herself as to whom 
we were meeting. I replied, ** No one man can take 
you ; stick to me like a heroine." Her steps grew 
steady, and her fears began to subside. To her my 
eoonsel was '^ a word in season :" its effect was much 
mora powerful than I anticipated i it proceeded from 
the impulse of nature. To our delight and surprise 
(to me as well as to her)^ it was the gentleman t6 
whom we were going ; he, having received my mes- 
sage, was coming to meet us. 

Here was a fair test of a mother's affections. It 
was literally impossible for her to leave her child^ 
though at the peril of her own life; her attempts 
were to no avail. How like a mother I C^\vk<^ vss^ 
white mother . have done more tXvaii ^vii^ ^o\&ast 
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didp Here is the strongest evidence possible 
of parental affection existing in the bosom of an 
uncultivated slave. "Out of one blood has Ood 
created all men to dwell on the earth," — made of 
one common material, having one common nature, 
subject to one common code of laws, with equal im- 
mortal destinies, amenable to the same God, redeemed 
(if redeemed at all) by the same dying Saviour. The 
conclusion is therefore obvious, that the negro is as 
capable of loving and hating to the same degree as 
any other 'race of people. They that think the 
contrary, are [either [prejudiced against the race, or 
ignorant of human nature. This woman, as have 
many others, reached Canada safely. 

As another instance of affection in the coloured 
race, I mention that of a company of eight slaves, 
who were making their way to Canada, under the 
guidance of one of our men, who devote their lives 
to that business. He concealed them at a distance of 
twenty miles from my house. It was in the month 
of January, and consequently very, very cold, and the 
ground was covered with snow. Among the com- 
pany were two women, one a mother with three 
children ; the other had no child. I hired a wagon, 
and went with this conductor the following evening 
to their place of concealment ; on neanng the place, 
he took me through a forest, when, only a few roods 
o/T the party, I heard ft clfi\\^ cry. "W^fevwA ^^\&. 
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nearly frozen. The mother's feet were ao frost- 
bitten that she could scarcely walk, and but for the 
excitement natural to her position, she would have 
considered it impossible to walk. The children 
had suffered less, because the mother had deprived 
herself of every comfort to protect them from the 
cold. This conduct is an incontestable evidence 
of a mother's love, though she be black! We 
wrapped them in blankets, which we took for the 
purpose, and put them in our wagon, and conveyed 
them to my house. On the following evening, those 
who were able were conducted on their way. The 
mother and her three children remained at my house, 
she being totally disabled. I employed a doctor for 
her, who amputated one of her feet, but to no saving 
effect. She died in the full triumph of Christian 
fSuth. A few minutes before departing this life, she 
said, in a low tone of voice, " WiU you see that my 
children are free P " Here was a mother's undying 
affection obviously manifested in a dying body. She 
loved freedom. She was much grieved because un- 
able to pay me for my services. Occasionally, when 
feeling a little better, she would say, "If I am 
spared to reach Canada, I will work hard, and send 
money to pay you." This showed a truly good and 
great heart. I need scarcely add, that all her chil- 
dren are in Canada. She died in a ^ood c».ws^. 
There ia nothing gre&ter and of moTeN«\\3L<b\.o ^\5»s£«^ 
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being than religion and human liberiy. She was 
endeavouring tp secure to her children the ad?antage8 
of both : to accomplish this, she sacrificed her own 
life. But by this sacrifice she obtained those ad- 
vantages for her beloved ones, and died in freedom 
herself. Had she not run away, her children might 
have been slaves to«day, whereas they are free. This 
good mother is one redeemed from the galling yoke 
of unmitigated inhuman chatteHsm, and has gone 
through great tribulation, to join those who have 
** washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb." 

'* Hark, from heaven a Toice proclaiining 

Comfort to the mourning slave ; 
Qod has heard him long complaining, 

And extends his arm to save. 
Proud oppression soon shall find its destined grave." 

Another interesting case is that of a slave mother, 
who fled from the dark dungeon of slavery in Vir- 
ginia. Learning that she was to be sold from her 
daughter and grandchild, though advanced in years, 
it seems she had an instinctive love for freedom, and 
attempted to achieve it by running away. During 
the night she travelled, concealing herself in the day- 
time ; otherwise she might have been betrayed, taken 
back or lodged in gaol. Her only subsistence was 
Indian com, on which she lived during her periloas 
Journey. JMbthers of Eng\and\ Vm^gova ^^ %\sSSsst- 



ing of this mother; put yourselves in her poaitiom 
no one to whom to tell her sorrows and pour out her 
soul. But God, whose eye never sleeps, and whos^ 
ears are never dull of hearing, mysteriously guided 
the fugitive unto freedom. He heard and auswere4 
her prayers* Trusting in the God of Israel, her 
trembling limbs bore her feeble bo4y northward | 
subject to raip, hail, snow, and impetuous storms ; i^ 
pilgrim, not to the Holy Land, to bow to the Popish 
shrine, but to freedom's land, to worship God, and 
enjoy the boon of liberty, which she purchased at 
almost an inconceivable price. Ascending and de« 
scending mountains, making her way through dense 
forests, wading creeks, she eventually arrived in the 
£ey*stone State (as we call it), Pennsylvania. Seeing 
in the distance a light, she approached it cautiously, 
necessity compelling her to seek human aid; starva-p 
tion looking her in the face, tattered rags, wetted 
limbs, relaxed muscles, and sunk ambition, were 
Nature's admonitions—were so many voices warning 
her of the importance of temporal comfortp. ShQ 
■aw before her a huge form. She came to a standi 
still, endeavouring to make it out, A voice came 
from it,—** Thee need not be afraid, it is a friend." 
She recognised the voice of a Quaker. He took her 
into his house, true as they always are to the dictates 
of humanity, and the precepts of our r«U^icMl\ Va fei, 
elatbed, and sheltered her. She TQ\na^\Ti«^ \s^ ^^ 
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family some time, they being Abolitionists. She 
consulted the Quaker as to the propriety of attempt^ 
ing to rescue her daughter and grandchild from 
slavery. He considered her too old, the distance 
too great, ihe difficulties to be overcome more than 
she was capable of, besides the liability of forfeiting 
her own freedom ; he, therefore, would not recom* 
mend her to attempt it. This advice, coming from 
an honest heart, was truly discouraging to her; 
nothing but a mother's love could have borne the 
burden of a broken-hearted mother. Can a mother 
forget the child she bore P !No ! not while she re- 
mains a mother. She consulted other friends, and 
received similar advice. Notwithstanding, being pro- 
vided with food and clothing, she made her way back, 
by the providence of God, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in the direction she came, through all kinds of 
weather. When her stock of provisions was ex- 
hausted, she fed, as b^ore, on India^com. 

Approaching the habitation of the hissing serpents, 
they (feeling an instinctive right to defend their 
domiciles) warned the wearied traveller by their 
sound ; nocturnal howls, the barking of the wolf- 
dog, the noise of insects, all alike &Diilar to her ear. 
She arrived at her destination, and concealed herself 
in a wood from whence she could overlook her 
dAVghter^B humble cabin; seeing negro children 
playing in the yard, she accoatei %em, «a^ ^\Ai 
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them to inform her daughter of her arriyal, who 
instantly went to her mother in the forest. Their 
interview can be better imagined than described. 
The escape was planned, and thus her daughter and 
son-in-law were rescued from oppression's heavy 
hand, and led, in the same direction, to freedom's 
land. With light hearts they reached the good 
Quaker's dwelling, and were received with his usual 
kindness. It was some tune before she could con- 
vince him that she had been back, and but for the 
corroborative evidence of her relations, she would 
probably have failed to convince him. He, as before, 
fed and clothed them, and they had a free passage to 
Canada by the Underground Eailway. This narrative 
may appear marvellous, but it is a fact, for I am 
dealing with facts only. 

No human being on earth could give stronger evi- 
dence of a mother's affections than this woman. It 
is a confirmation of what Cowper says, which, though 
so often recited, never loses its strengthandbeauty: — 

''Fleecy locks and black complexions 
Cannot forfeit Nature's claims ; 
Skins may differ, but affections 

Dwell in white and black the same." 

Poor woman, bom in a so-called country of free- 
dom, gave birth to a beloved one, whom all regarded 
as the gift of our heavenly Pather. Like h.et H^\»i& 
Bisters, she loved it, but, unlike tViem^V^^L TiCi ^^sssa^- 
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ledged riglits ; unlike tiiem, she was reariqg it fo? 
the auctioD-block, to be sold as the calf irom the 
cow, to work on the cotton plantafcipns, there to be 
mangled and butchered at the will of the owner. 
May Heaven have mercy on these people ! — the bowels 
of human sympathy seem closed to their piteous cn^s 
mi bitter wailings. The Americau people listen with 
eagerness to the report of wrongs endured by distant 
nations, which is all well enough. The Hungariaiii 
the Italian, the Irishman, the Jew and the Gentile, 
all find in that land a home, and when any or all of 
them wish to speak, they find he^ts to sympathise 
and ears to bear. The fugitive slave has no home 
this side the grave in that republic ; they wXi not 
allow him to pass peaceably through the free States 
of that glorious republic, to fi^d a home beyond the 
land of his birth, in a more favoured country, where 
equal rights and privileges are allowed as the essential 
properties of human nature. The soil of America has 
been cultivated by slaves for centuries, and they havQ 
performed for their masters the humblest services, 
and by the labour of their sable and sinewy arms the 
greatest comforts and luxuries of the slaveholders 
have been gained from the earth. Among such a 
people, and with such recommendations to favour, they 
are esteemed less than strangers and sojoumers,«-r 
aHiejiB in their native land. Prom the judicial seat of 
^Aat mighty Oovemment cornea tti© %\iarairf>3i!L, 4» 
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gnMBcrful, wicked, and diabolicid decisioxi, — ^^ No peracoi, 
along whose veins courses one drop of Afnean blood, 
has rights that a white man need respect." The chastity 
of my daughter cannot be protected as an American 
citusen, because A&ican blood courses her veins ; con- 
sequently she has " no rights that a white man need 
respect." She has no virtue that a white man need 
regard. She has no honour that a white man need 
admire, no noble qualities he need appreciate. The 
negro race is scourged beyond the beneficent range 
of both authorities, secular and religious. We plead 
their rights in the name of the immortal Declaration 
of Independence, and in the stiU more glorious name 
of Jesus Christ, our blessed Saviour. We beg for 
mercy ; while the slave-whip, red with blood, cracks 
over them in mockery. We invoke the aid of the 
ambassadors of Hiiti who came to " preach deliverance 
to the captives, and set at liberty them that are 
"bound." We cry to humanity for help, but are re- 
pulsed. We appeal to American Christianity, but it 
refuses to shield them; to the coloured man **itB 
bones are brass and its feathers iron." 

We will turn again to the subject of our narrative. 
We have a different method still by which slaves 
escape, and none the less effectual because of its 
novelty. The Abolitionists in the slave States (for 
there are many, though they cannot advocate there 
principlea) very kindly give t\ve ^n«?^ \\&s«sv^s^^s^ 
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as to the direction of Canada, and the free States 
through which they must pass to reach it, also the 
names of the most important rivers, all which infor- 
mation the slaves remember. With this instruction 
alone, the slave starts for Canada ; the north star is 
his guide, by it he knows his course. When , the 
clouds intervene, and thus obscure the flickering light 
of this " beautiful star," Nature has a substitute. A 
smooth soft substance called moss, which grows on 
the bark of the trees, is thicker on the north side of 
the tree, and thus serves as a guide northward till 
the heavenly guide again appears. Necessity, it is 
said, is the mother of invention, which is certainly 
true in the case of the slave discovering such a sub- 
stitute. The number of slaves who thus find their 
way to Canada we have no means of ascertaining, 
but we have reason to believe it is very great. 
At the birth of Jesus, the star was a guide to the 
wise men of the east, to Bethlehem. Over the birth- 
place of the '^ King of kings," it became stationary ; 
in the case of the slave it is vice versd — the star stops 
not, but the slaves does on his arrival in Canada. 
We realize with much pleasure " that the Lord GK)d 
is a sun and a shield. He will give grace and glory, 
and no good thing will He withhold from them that 
walk uprightly." " Bow down thine ear, OLord, and 
hear the poor and needy." He hears the prayer of 
the fugitive shve, for many are, de\ote3k. CVavak^Assva, 
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They can say with David, " Give ear, O Lord, unto 
my prayer, and attend to the voice of my suppli- 
cations." " All nations whom Thou hast made shall 
come and worship before Thee.'* Oh, may Africa come 
and enjoy this privilege! May the 4,000,000 of 
slaves, in the United States, come: but they are 
legally prevented; thirty-nine lashes is the reward 
of each if found off his owner's premises, whether to 
worship &od or otherwise, unless with a written con- 
sent of the owner. 

It was a strange oversight on the part of the con- 
servators of slavery, when they passed the Fugitive 
Bill (for law it is not), and especially when they de- 
termined upon systematic measures for its rigorous 
execution. In no other way could they have done so 
much to increase the agitation they had determined 
to suppress. In no other way could the public atten- 
tion have been drawn to the diabolical character of 
slavery, and to the wickedness and meanness of its 
northern allies and supporters. The north, in many 
respects, does the bidding of the south; they are 
slave-hunters for their masters, the slaveholders ; they 
are not permitted to be anything else if they obey the 
Fugitive Bill, and, I am sorry to say, many do. I 
gay, they are slave-catchers for the south, as the fol- 
lowing will show, which occurred in 1852 : — 

James Phillips, a coloured man, who had lived €q\s£- 
teen yetaa in Hiarrisburgh, Pemx^, loxiOsi x^^^^j5«^% 
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tiXkA employed in a confidential situation on a rsil«> 
way, while on duty was suddenly sui'prised, knocked 
down, and then taken before Commissioner Bichard 
McAlHster, and in a summary manner, and by an ir<^ 
reguhtf ptocess, delivered up into slavery. I ask, 
in the name of humanity, who did this atrocious and 
abominable ftctP — a northem commissioner, who 
holds his office by the will and consent of the people* 
The chaJ*acter of the fugitive entitling him to the 
confidence of the people, they bought him, after he 
had been given up by the Commissioner. Bums was 
taketi back from Boston, the hot-bed of abolitionism; 
the north gave him up. 

The north supports slavery, both Church and State. 
But for the Underground Eailroad, very few slaves 
would be able to reach Canada, coming, as they are 
compelled, through the northern States, among as rank 
a set of slaveholders as are to be found in South Caro«' 
lina ; men in the northern States who own slaves in the 
south ; merchants in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
(but especially New York), who have mortgages on fdave 
plantations in the south. The northern churches have 
not sufficient courage, and still less Christianity, to 
open their mouths, and "plead the cause of the widow *' 
and or{>han children. Pugitives may be dragged out 
of their own churches and congregations, and hurried 
before the commissioners; and before the service of the 
charcb is concluded, their triel itt over, «sA Vtva ^^ocst 
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daTe is on his way to the south ; yet these mimBterSy 
as a mouthpiece for God, are dumb as Balaam*! 
ass, and, therefore, their congregations cannot be ex- 
peeted to be better. Notwithstanding this dark pic- 
ture, there is a bright side to it ; and on this side are 
the Beechers, the Gheeyers, and many others. Iii 
iome communities, the fugitiye can pass -unmolested 
(yet he is still liable to be betrayed even by the 
meanest person), but these places are few and far be- 
tween; therefore we are necessitated to manage our 
ai&irs with great care, as the following circumstance 
will illustraj;e : — 

( At one time, while in the State of Ohio, I lived near 
Kentucky slave State. I was rather notorious as a 
negro-Stealer, and it was reported that I would ab- 
solutely refuse to deliver up a slave. One day a young 
man came to my house (I did not ask him whether 
he wtts a slave or not); he merely said he was travel- 
ling on his way tb Canada. I knew, from his appear- 
ance, he was a fugitive slave, which he did not conceal. 
In a couple of hours his pursuers were in town, hunt- 
ing fbr him. Before I could possibly remove him from 
my house, even for my own or his safety, it was lite- 
tally surrounded by them. As my house was detached 
from any other, there was no possibility of removing 
him Without being seen. I was at my wits' end; what 
to do I knew not. If the slave was caught i\l tcl^ y^*!^ 
BesBioD, I must pay a fine of lOQO &o^\ss%«aA\^^^s&c> 
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prisoned six months, neither of which was desirable, 
especially having a wife and children. The slave* 
hunters demanded my door to be opened, that thej 
might search my house. I am not as obedient as I 
ought to be, even in cases where duty is at stake ; 

; therefore it is not to be wondered at that I should be 
so in this case. I absolutely refused to comply, unless 
they had authority from the mayor of the town. As 
they did not attempt to come in, I took it for granted 
that they did not possess that authority, in which con- 
clusion I found I was correct. This defect was met 
by despatching one of their company into the town 
or merely up the street, after a warrant. Action of 
some kind was imperative. In a short space of time 
I must submit to have my house searched. Just at 
this trying moment, I found the great necessity, or 
advantage, of having a wife. She rose from her seat, 
as if by Divine influence, and said, '^ I think it possible 
to save him." She immediately dressed him in her 
own attire, and in a few minutes he was transformed 
into the image of a female. Feeling myself somewhat 
relieved, I opened the front door, and the supposed 
ladies passed out. The eyes of the infuriated tigers 
were directed into the house, through the door, as this 
was the first opportunity they had had ; consequently 
the women attracted no attention whatever, as it was 
a man they were in pursuit of. She took him a couple 

of miles in the country, and ddivei^i \ttm into the 
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charge of our conductors there. The same evening he 
took a free passage to Canada. When the warrant 
came, I was quite prepared for my house to be 
■earched, which was done. They ran to and fro, and 
up and down stairs, like hungry wild beasts, dash- 
ing about my chairs, sofa, 4&c., as though they were 
iron. I spoke in a very commanding tone of voice, as 
I am told I can do when a little aroused, — '* Gentle- 
men, the law allows you, when authorized as you are, 
to search my house, but not to break my furniture, 
and the next man that dashes any article as that man 
did '* (pointing to the scoundrel) " does it at his own 
risk," — ^my Babe (eighteen months old) crying in my 
arms. This brought everything to a perfect stand- 
Stan and dead silence : all their eyes were placed on 
me, and mine were placed on them. The cries of my 
child only served to augment my determination. The 
child's mother being engaged in delivering the fugi- 
tive out of the power of his pursuers, and I having 
undertaken the charge of the children, I must be 
fiiithful to the trust my wife committed to me, and 
fEuthful also to the fljring slave. Eventually, one of the 
men, in a kind of unnatural nasal sound, dropping his 
sheepish-looking eyes on the floor, said, with feelings 
of much disappointment, " Might as well go, I reckon ; 
no nigger here, I guess*** I do not know whether 
they ever discovered that he had been in my houae oir 
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tbe method of his escape ; but of {his I am satiafied^ 
that they never got their 'rietimr^ 

I regard the deliyeraiice of this fugitive, by tiw 
agency of my wife, as a direct interpositicm of Gksd, 
effectually operating through her* We are told in 
his Word, that ** every good and perfect gift cometk' 
down from the Father of Ligbts, in whom is no 
variableness, nor shadow of turning." This may be 
considered one, the evidence of which is found in the 
fact of its effectuality. We may well adopt the cogent 
language of Bavid, '* In Thee, O Lord, do I pot my 
trust; let me never be put to confusion: deliver me 
in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape. "De* 
liver me, O my God, out of tbe hand of the wicked t 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man." . 
I hope, and verily believe, that this prayer will ev6n« 
tually be answered in the behalf of 4,000,000 of 
slaves, in the hands of unrighteous owners, in the 
United States. If they should run away, doing their 
owners no moral injury whatever, they are hunted 
with dogs over mountain-tops, and through the val* 
leys, and shot down like deer. William Smith, who 
was arrested in Columbia, Pennsylvania, on his at^ 
tempting to escape, was literally shot dead by a slave- 
catcher, Eidgels, of Baltimore. Who will not say 
these are unrighteous men P and who would like to 
be m their possession P A yoimg man^ named LewiB> 
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fled itom his master in Kentucky, and came to 
Cincinnati^ Ohio, probably about fifty or sixty milee 
fiom Ida home. Being in a free State, and among 
Abolitionists, be raioly supposed himself safe. He 
had left behind him a compwiion to whom he was 
^ betrothed, and desirous to know whether he should 
ever realise his expectations as to obtaining her, he 
made application to a fortune-teller, who required 
from him a synopsis of his history to begin with, 
which he unhesitatingly, and in full eonfidence, gave 
her. He left her house highly pleased with the idea 
of receiving soon the object of his first love; he 
almost fancied he had her in his embraces, no longer 
twain, but one flesh. Time, the true test of aU 
things, so6n taught our young friend it was alt 
imagmtiort's dream, for in a few days he was 
arrested as a fugitive slave. On the following morn* 
ing the trial came on, in the court«house. There 
was no possible chance of saving him by law, so 
we made as great a noise about it as possible, to 
awfd^en sympathy and a proper sense of justice in 
tibe public mind. The court-house was literally filled 
with white and coloured persons. Barristers were 
employed <m both sides. Scmie technical question 
arose between them, and they became much excited, 
questioning each other's veracity and integrity ; they 
rose OB their feet, face to face, «nd ^wcJcl >&s?^ %:^« 
p&ilmg to the judge. The Deopte ^«te "Ooows^'^^ 

•Si % 
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excited, and their attention was wholly fixed on thd 
barristers and the judge. The prisoner, in charge of 
the sheriff, stood near the bar, and close behind were 
the people. Near the prisoner stood my friend; he 
put his hat on the prisoner's head, who, taking the 
hint, immediately bowed himself to the floor, and, on 
his hands and knees, made his way between the legs 
of the crowded assembly, and escaped, and was, in a 
few minutes, out of sight. When the judge had 
decided the point at issue, the sheriff found the 
prisoner missing, and exclaimed hastily, ''Where 
is the prisoner P — ^where is the prisoner?" The 
inquiry went throughout the court-house. The 
crowd simultaneously rushed towards the door ; those 
who had committed themselves to negro-catching 
were most eager in the search for the prisoner, for 
the paltry reward offered by the owner. The more 
respectable portion of the people were not very 
active in looking for the prisoner, but rather, among 
themselves, enjoyed the cleverness of the trick. The 
sheriff, being responsible for the prisoner, offered a 
reward of 1000 dollars for the recapture of Lewis, 
who had escaped from the court-house. This tran* 
spired on Saturday. On Sunday morning we dressed 
him in female attire, and escorted him to church ; we 
made a collection in a quiet way, and sent him off to 
Canada, where coloured men are free. It was the 
Ar^uue^teUer, to whom Lewi^ \xa^ gi^UQ x^^s^^^Xnd^ 



Ms gweetheart, and to whom he had divulged the 
fiecret of his being a fugitiye slave, that caused 
him to be captured. The wretch was paid 100 
dollars (£20) for the information she gave to his 
owner. 

/ Some years ago slavery existed in Delaware, and 
running away was then as much in practice as it is 
now; consequently numbers of them repaired to 
Philadelphia. A Mr. D. Q-odwin was in the habit of 
buying these runaway slaves, thus : he paid the mas- 
ters a small sum and took the chance of catching 
them; of course, if he did not get them, he lost 
his money ; but if he did, the slaves were his. In 
this way Mr. Q-odwin purchased a slave named 
Ezekiel, commonly called Zeke. Mr. Q-. came to 
Philadelphia, and called on Isaac T. Hopper, a strong 
Abolitionist, for information as to the whereabouts 
of this Zeke. "While talking with Mr. Hopper, 
up came a black man, who paid the utmost attention 
to the conversation; when finished, he said, '^How 
do you do, Mr. Godwin? don't you know me ? " He 
answered that he did not. '* Then you don't remem- 
ber a man that lived by your neighbour, Mr. ? " 

continued he. When he specified the time, and some 
other particulars, he said he did recollect such a 
person. " Well,'* answered the black man, " I am he, 
and I am Zeke's brother." The specxd^itot \Sin^£a&^ 
if he knew where his brotTiex 'wa», ^^ QV^i^^^T^S^* 



Godwin, botl am sorrj 70a hftve bought Zeka; yoiai*]l 
nerer make anything of liim.'' ''Wlij, wliat ia 
the matter with Zeke P " " When auch fellowa aa 
my brotiier come to Philadelphia, they get into bad 
company ; tliey are afraid to be seen about in tiie 
day, and they go prowling about at night. I'm aorry 
you haye bought Zeke ; he is just such a chanuster» 
though he is my brother.*' Mr. Godwin, thinking it 
was rather a bad caae, aaid, ** Suppose you buy Zeke f* 
^^ I should have to maintain him if I did," repUed tiie 
black man. " Suppose, howeyer, I should, what would 
you take for him ? " The trader asked 150 dollars, 
which the black man most decidedly refoaed to 
giye; howerer, he oame down to sixty dollars. Hie 
black man went out, and soon returned with the 
money. Mr. Hopper, the Abolitionist, drew up the 
deed of purchase, and when duly signed the black 
man said, ^ Zeke is free ! " " Yes," said Mr. Godwin. 
GHie black man, not belieying the trader, turned to 
Mr. Hopper, the Quaker, saying, ''Zeke is free, 
nobody can take him, can they, Mr. Hopper P " Mr. 
Hopper replied, '' Whereyer Zeke is, I assure thee, 
he is free." Being thus assured, the black man 
made a low bow towards the ground, and, with a droll 
expreis^ion of countenance, said, ''I hope you are 
well, Mr. Godwin ; I am happy to see you, sir; I am 
Zeke!** The trader seized Zeke by the collar, and 
Jff^^aa to threaten and aboae loim. Tudua fa^i^^^^'VL 
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fOB don't let go, Mr. Godwin, I'll knock you down ; 
I am ft free eitizen of these TJnited States, and Won't 
bo insulted in this way by anybody." Zeke was 
taken before the magistrate, who, after hearing the 
particmhurs, said to Mr. Godwin, " Zeke is as free 
as any one in this room, and you have been out- 
witted."] 

A slave, with his wife and child, made their escape, 
and had spent two weeks in the forest, without 
anytiiing to eat for four days, not daring to show 
tbemselyes to any one, for fear of being captured, 
&st losing their physical strength, hunger preying 
upon their ntals, akhost exhausted with fatigue as 
well, and the hope of living to reach a land of free- 
dom having nigh fled, though an instinctive desire to 
do so still lingered in their careworn bosoms. In 
this condition seeing a gentleman, as they were con- 
cealed near his farm, passing to and fro, they ven- 
tured to show themselves, not knowing whether he 
was a friend or foe; alas! he was an enemy. He 
provided them with food as requested, in a house de- 
tached from his own dwelling ; feeling assured that 
they were safe, they partook of their meals with great 
pleasure; hope began to revive, and their hearts 
filled with joy. But, alas ! in one short hour their 
hopes were blasted. Joy was turned into sorrgw, 
peace into confusion. The farmer had betrayed theiSLv 
eierea men came with him to oa^txiixe \^x&^« ^^^^ 
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were betrayed into the hands of wicked men ; escape 
was out of the question. The child seemed oonsciogs 
of its danger, which it manifested by screams and 
holding on to its mother's tattered rags. Poor 
woman! unable to protect herself, and no law to' 
secure the freedom of fugitives in the United States, 
— the cries of the slave-mother's child went up 
to heaven against their oppressors. The husband 
placed himself at the door, but soon fell back on the 
floor helpless. The wife took his place, and, more 
successful than he, she felled three men to the ground 
But, alas ! resistance was vain. Overcome, she seized 
the knife with which she had been eating her food ; 
resolute as death seizes his victims, intoxicated with 
madness — ^^ oppression makes a wise man mad " — she 
placed her hand on the head of the innocent child, 
saying, " It was for your sake I started for Canada ; 
I would rather see you dead than go back to slavery." 
So, suiting the action to the expression, she cut its 
throat, and immediately surrendered. Her master 
sold her for 1000 dollars (£200). Slavery had 
crushed out a mother's affection, or, may we not say 
it was affection that induced her to rescue the child 
from worse than death P 

In the county of Payette, State of Ohio, in a small 

village of about 1000 inhabitants, was one of our 

Underground Eailway stations, in charge of a good 

and faithful conductov. Unwisely, not \e«k^\*\iajCk tea 
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cr twelve fogitiye slayes had stopped in this town, 
protected onljby public opinion. True, the majoriiy 
of the people were Abolitionists, yet the liberty of 
iiigiti ves was by no means secure. Unexpectedly, as a 
thief in the night, the town was invaded by four slave* 
holders, who, with the police, captured three of the 
slaves ; the others contrived to make their escape into 
the forest. The whole town was aroused in a few 
minutes. The three captured slaves were in charge 
of one of the company, while the others were on 
the look-out for the fugitives who had fled to the 
forest. It was dangerous for us, under such circum- 
stances, to harbour them in our houses, for fear they 
should be searched. There was no time to lose; 
what was done must be done quickly. 

Sixteen of our party suddenly and furiously rushed 
upon the captured slaves, and cut the ropes with which 
their limbs were tightly bound, pushing them about 
from one to the other. ISTot a word was spoken tho 
whole of the time it took to accomplish our design. 
It being warm weather, we wore slippers without 
heels, to prevent a noise while rescuing the prisoners 
and conveying them away. When we had faithfully 
as well as hastily performed our duty, we scampered 
off in different directions. -It was obvious that our 
impetuosity had produced the effect intended on the 
mind of the Southerner. He was perfectly astounded 
And literally terri&ed at our unexj^^c^^ v$^T:nd.s^^^B&^ 
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the eameatnesB with which we went at onr wkMc^ 
Whea a little recovered from the shock, ha poosed 
forth a Tolley of oaths, threatening to shoot us if we 
did not cease, to whidi we paid no attention what^ 
ever. He changed his tactics by calling alood, 
^ Police ! police T' These officers were intentionally 
dea^ or so £ur off that they were unable to come to 
his aid until we were quite out of sight. Though 
they pretended to be yery much excited, and were 
looking for us, of course they did not find our where<» 
abouts. We concealed the three men in a cellar, 
where it was not at all likely they would be found. 
The others made their escape by the assistance of 
Abolitionists in the country. When the alarm was 
given in the town, and the news spread from house 
to house that three slaves were captured, the others 
had sufficient time to secure their liberty by ap- 
pealing effectually to their legs for aid, which they 
willingly gave. 

When thus fleeing from town into the dense forest, 
leaping fences, hedges, and ditches, some of their 
white friends followed them closely, to baffle the 
slaveholders should thev follow ; thus it would have 
been difficult to distinguish the slaves. These 
white friends were to conduct them, when in the 
forest, to a place of safety. Our town, and even our 
houses^ were watched so closely, for several days, 
^b^ it waa BO longer safe fox \uk ot ^^ l>ak!^'<(^^ 



that they ikould remain. To aroid detdddoiiy we 
obtaiaed a box, about fleyen feet long and three feet 
deep, into which we put two of the men, side by- 
side ; we made holes in the sides of the box for ven- 
tilation, and thus we conyeyed them eight miles to 
another station, where we met with their eompanions. 
The day following we took the other man in the same 
way, without the least suspicion, by putting the box 
on a wagon ; when all together, they took passage on 
the Underground Bailway to Canada. 

America, professedly the freest land in the world, 
professes to recognise the natural and inalienable 
rights of all men, and, in confirmation thereof, 
quotes the immortal Declaration of Independence : — 
'^ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
ere created free and equal, and are endowed, by their 
Creator, with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." They 
tell us it is afftct that needs no evidence — it is a self- 
evident truth, founded in the very nature of man, 
every way congenial to the nature of things — " that all 
men are created free," with a free will, free mind, free 
use of his intellectual fEM^ulties : yet the slave cannot 
will himself practically free ; his will is subject to the 
will of his master. He cannot wUl to have a wife, un- 
less it is the will of his master, and should the master 
be willing, he has no will in living with her^ and t\y^vt 
eonimumg together rests entixe\y oil V!ii^ ^^nli^. vkAxc^* 
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terest of the owner. He has no will in the education 
of his children ; his intellectual powers are dormant 
and stultified, his moral perceptions blunted by not 
being educated. The white man can be educated for 
a lawyer or judge, a senator, a minister, a president, 
&c. The black man is educated only as a " hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water.'* The children of the 
latter are sold to pay for the education of those of 
the former, and, strange to say, they are even sold to 
contribute towards evangelizing the world. I remem- 
ber seeing, during my youthful days, in the State of 
South Carolina, a girl sold to contribute to a mission 
in China. Is this what the Americans mean by all 
men being created free ? "Where is their equality ? 
The term slave indicates inequality ; 4,000,000 are in 
the prison-house of bondage this day, deprived of their 
natural rights and privileges as citizens, as men, as 
Christians, and as members of social and civil society. 
No Bibles, no tract societies, no Bible societies, no 
Sunday-school organizations, no missionary organi- 
zations, no churches nor chapels, no ministers. This 
is the rule. Exceptions there are, I admit./ Dwelling 
seventeen years in the slave States enables me to know 
the truth of what I state. Mothers are sold from their 
children, which is a literal fact — ** Eachel would not 
be comforted, because they are not '* — ^husbands from 
their wives, sons from their fathers and fathers from 
their aonB, daughters from their mot\i€s» «si^ mQ>3QS5ci^ 
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from their daughters, brothers from their sisters and 
sisters from their brothers, and so on through the 
entire families of the slaves. All this is done to fur- 
nish the houses the owners live in ; to build chapels, 
court and state houses, with their lofty spires, the 
finger of man's devotion, pointing heavenward; to 
pay the salaries of ministers, to pay the pew-rents, to 
buy the bread used at the Lord's table, <&c. A fugi- 
tive slave told me his brother was a member of a 
church with him, and that his master sold him, and, 
to his certain knowledge, a portion of the money was 
spent in buying plates, which were used at the ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper. I ask, in the name 
of a GK)d of justice aad, humanity, where is the equality 
of which the Americans boast so much P 

A slave, feeling he has a right to his freedom, peace* 
ably walks off in the night, in search of a country in 
which he may just as peaceably live and enjoy his free- 
dom as others do. The owner may pursue and chain 
him beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill, or even on 
the grave in which lie, in silence, Washington's sleep- 
ing remains, and take him back into slavery. All this 
is sanctioned by the laws of the country. All this is 
connived at by the northern ministers and churches, 
and boldly declared, by the southern ministers and 
churches, to be a divine right, in which their northern 
brethren are divinely obligated to imite^ and aaai&t 

them in ijuibjugating pwx fugv&i^^* ^^S!Bsa^*ew?i tss^^ 
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the religion of our Lord a Blay&»eatohiDg religion^ a 
xMU-itoalixig and woman-whipping religion. 

** United States, your banner wean 
Tvo ombleins— one of Fame ; 
Alas 1 the other that it bears 
Benunds vs of jour shame. 
The white man's liberty in ^ypes 
Stands blazoned by your stars ; 
But what's the meaning of your stripes ? 
They mean your negro soara/' 

T. CaxpbelIu 

(The providence of God may be obviously seen in the 
many succestfal escapes of fugitive slaves Stem the 
slave States to Canada, many of whom are pious and 
devoted Christians, who truly ^ walk by faith, and not 
by sight." We are now about to enter upon one of 
the most interesting of these narratives, to me at leasts 
viewed in connection with Divine Providence. I may 
venture to tell the name of this person, Mr. Hedg« 
man, a Christian slave in the State of iCentud^^ who^ 
for a trivial fault, was sold from a Christian wife. He 
did as slaves generally do in such cases, humbly, but 
imwiUingly, submitted to his &te, and put his trust in 
Qodf praying and waiting. Too true, many of them 
pass &om the busy scenes of this life to the world ot 
peace without in the least degree realizing their eipee* 
tations. Here is a Christian brother, for a fault not 
amounting to a crime, bound in cold iron chains, with 
the lash craoldng over his innocent head. In ibis 
hviJieirmajr be sean the image ol Qiq^\ Yaa iiora^iMi 
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ioah% has been redeemed bj the preeioiiB Uood of 
Jesos. He is ncm to go to the cotton plimtatioxi or 
the sugar<£ekL Sorrowfullj he casts a wishful look 
at his dear wife, the tears standing in his manly eyes ; 
again he looks away : his mind is occupied with past 
recoUections and fearfiil anticipations. Though ie« 
dueed to this degradation and misery, he is cahn 
and ecdlected, notwithstanding he occasionallj, with 
a tigh, gives Tent to the deepheaying of his hearty 
at the thotight of separation, having no hope of seeing 
his wile again in this life. Press, dear reader (if mar* 
ried), thy partner to thy heart, and thank God yon 
were both bom free. His wife shared his grief— his 
mutual burden bore, female-like — a woman's reign is 
that of love««H9he wept aloud ! At the command of 
ibe driver he moved slowly away; he stepped with 
mach difiGiculty, from the weight of sorrow on his mind 
and ohainB on his body. His wife clung to him with 
all idle strength of a woman's muscles, and anxiety of 
a fismale heart '^O my husband! my husband! 
my dear husband!" Alas! she was abri^y torn from 
his person* O Heaven, witness this parting scene ! 
Angds, paint it on the scroll of eternity ! LetGnbriel 
write it in the book of God's remembrance, that these 
guilty wretches may not escape the punishment whidi 
their sins justly merit* They tread upon ground angels 
woald tremble to approach. " What God has ^Qin<&dt(^ 
gMierkt no muBL put aaund.er*'^ Ou\it»;St^V«ssisaEs^ 
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cries against the slaveliolder. Widows and orpliaft 
children will rise up to condemn him in the final ac- 
count. It will be more tolerable for Sodom and Gto* 
morrah in the Judgment than for the slaveholder thus 
acting. ^^ Gk)d is not in all his thoughts." This man 
travelled 1500 miles to ISTew Orleans, and was sold 
like a beast in the shambles. He prayed to Gtoi to 
provide a way for his escape, and his prayer was an- 
swered, for he made kis escape. He travelled night 
after night, living on spontaneous productions (which 
are pretty plentiful in warm dimates), wading through 
creeks and marshes. When going through the marshes 
in the valley of the Mississippi, the alligators would 
snap at him, their jaws, like two flat planks, coming 
in contact with force sufficient to take off a limb ; he 
would leap from them in a contrary direction, crying 
" Lord, have mercy upon me," and alight, perhaps, 
close to another, and then leap again, praying to the 
Lord for safety. He was in perils from wild beasts, 
the hissing serpent was his companion, the croaking 
of the owl was familiar to his ear, the howling of the 
wolf, &c. ; all these dangers did not make him a&aid, 
for he felt the protecting arm of the Lord, who sways 
the imiversal sceptre, and holds the hearts of kings in 
his hands. 

Winter came on before his arrival in Canada, and 

food was quite hard to get. Being some four days 

without anything to eat» lie vrCkA istsv^^ ikcA 4aai^ 
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conraged, almost exhausted, his feet frost-bitten 
and swollen, starvation stared him in the face, — the 
pelting rain from the watery clouds he was familiar 
with. But hunger was preying upon his constitution, 
stealing his strength, weakening his muscles; from 
pure necessity he occasionally resolved to give him- 
self up, and tell the people he was a runaway slave. 
One resource 'yet remained, to appeal to Almighty 
God. In the dense forest he bowed down on a log 
of wood, and, in his simple and childlike manner, 
informed his God of his condition, saying, " O Lord ! 
you fed the prophet by the raven — now feed me : if 
you don't I shall surely die. Tou gave the Israelites 
water, and something to eat, in the wilderness — ^now, 
O God, give me something to eat." He resumed his 
journey, on faith of his prayer being answered. As he 
passed out of the wood, he discovered, in the moun- 
tains, a small cabin ; he went up to it, and met with 
a good reception. The landlord said to him, " Tou 
are running away; I hope you'll get along safe." 
This man gave him a ham and some bread, and on he 
went ; here was an answer to his prayer. The next 
difficulty which he encountered was a river frozen 
over, with the ice not sufficiently thick to walk on, 
and he knew not how to cross it, for he could not 
swim. He stood on the banks of that river, and 
prayed. He asked God to deliver him from slavery 
and all ita erila, and enable \im to cto^^'*^^^^'^' 
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When he had concluded his prajer, he got a stick 
and broke the ice. He then commenced fording the 
river, trying the depth as he proceeded ; it became 
deeper and deeper, till it was neck-high. ProTi- 
dentially this was the full depth of the river, and 
he arrived safely on the other side. It was the 
cold month of January, so that the water froze 
on him, and he was a complete statue of ice; in 
this condition he first thanked God for his de- 
liverance, and then proceeded on his journey, and 
eventually reached Canada. He was a man of no 
ordinary natural abilities, moral courage, determina- 
tion of will, and physical endurance ; and, above all, 
a good Christian, praying man: such persons God 
always blesses in the way that to Him seems best* 
He became a deacon of a Baptist church, and a 
worthy one too. Now in a land of freedom (far 
which he was as thankful as for many other bless- 
ings), he began to ^pray to God to send his wife to 
him. In all human probability this was a hopeless 
thing, but nothing is impossible with God. He well 
remembered that " the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.'* He continued to 
pray year after year, but no wife came, and there 
was no prospect even of her coming ; still he prayed* 
He had prayed so much for her, that it seemed 
impossible to cease, though all hope had vanished 
£vm Lib mind; her image "waa fto m3k!^S\A^ ^\«m£^ 
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tm hiA keart tliat lie now prajed for her aci by 
instincti He continued in this way for twelve 
years, and, one Sunday morning, in the town of 
Amherstburgh or Maiden, on Lake Erie, during 
aervice»time, the steamer from the United States to 
Canada arriyed there. A lady came on shore, ad* 
vanced immediately up the street leading from the 
water, and when arriyed at the chapel*door, she 
accosted the chapel-keeper, saying, '^ I am a stranger 
here, sir." " I see you are," said he. " Where are 
you fromP" continued he, being anxious to know 
her history. "I am from Virginia." "What is 
your name P " he asked, hoping to do her service, if 
she should be in search of her husband, who might 
be a fugitive. " Mrs. Hedgman, sir." " Hedgman ! 
Pray, where is your husband P " She said, " I don't 
know : he was sold from me twelve years ago, and was 
sent to New Orleans. He frequently said, if he had 
on opportunity, he should run away ; if he is any'* 
where here, I should like to find him." He asked 
her to give him a general description of her husband, 
which she did, with increasing hope that she should 
yet see him again, her face flushing as the recollection 
of the past rolled across her mind. The chapel-keeper 
said, " If your description be correct, your husband 
is now in this chapel." Her eyes sparkled like the 
north star, on a clear winter's night \ muck «j^^:a^^^ 
tihe gated upon him with douWvil\xo^^^^^^^^'cai%^. 
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he intended to deceive her. He opened the chapel- 
door, and in she stepped ; looking earnestly down the 
aisle, she recognized her husband in a moment, as he 
was sitting on the platform, in front of the pulpit, 
with his face towards the door. Her paces were 
quick, tears flowing down her cheeks. He did 
not at first identify her, as she approached, but 
quickly, on a second look at the stranger, he traced 
the features of his wife, and instantly rising, he 
clasped her in his arms, embracing her in ecstasy of 
joy. To delineate this meeting is impossible ; it can 
better be imagined than described. To add to this 
exciting scene, the congregation were in a flood of 
tears, arising from deep sympathy for their respected 
deacon and his beloved, long-separated wife. Is not 
this an answer to persevering prayer ? Like her 
husband, the bereaved wife had supplicated for this 
re-union. They are now living in Canada, doing 
well, under the protection of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. They now walk abroad on freedom's plains, 
in full enjoyment of its blessings. The above is a 
fact, with which I am perfectly acquainted ; they are 
now living in that land of Providence. May we not 
trace, in every consecutive step, that "Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto G-od " ? 

It is sometimes the case that masters sell their 

own children, not always voluntarily, but drcum- 

stances at timeB compel t\iem% l\i H2& Ti<^ xm^csuaoaa 
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occurrence for tbe master to select one of the slave 
women and call her his wife. The slave laws recog- 
nize no legal marriages between the negro and white 
races, whether bond or free. Some of the wealthy 
planters, no doubt, treat these adopted women with 
as much kindness and care as the iniquitous law will 
allow. Such was the case with a slaveholder in the 
State of Georgia, and he soon became a father, and 
the slave wife a mother; this united them more 
closely in the bond of social affection,' which lies at the 
foundation of social society. Their dear little child 
(a girl) increased in beauty as she advanced in age : 
unfortunately the mother died when the child was 
quite young. The father was a humane man : though 
a slaveholder, he was not a trader in slaves. The 
mother was a quadroon, and the father a white man, 
therefore there was no appearance of African blood 
coursing the veins of the lovely child, of whom the 
&ther thought so much. He sustained double rela- 
tionship to this child, both as father and master ; but 
for this the child would have been a precious jewel in 
social society. The thought of being a slave never 
once entered her bosom to ripple the peaceful stream 
of pleasure in her onward journey of life. As she 
ripened into womanhood, her kind father educated 
her in his own house ; though contrary to law, this 
infringement was tolerated through the influential 
poaition o{ the father in the commvimt^ • fe^ ^ ^^of^^^ 
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age she became the mistress of his house, which, to 
some extent, precluded the necessity for hii mariy* 
ing, which had he done, the child's condition might 
haye been made known to herself and others. Eren* 
tually, this planter failed in business, and then oame 
hard times for his poor daughter, whose name was 
Marj. The farm and all the field-hands, with other 
property, were taken to satisfy his creditors. His 
legal adviser balanced his accounts, and found the 
planter still minus 1000 dollars (£200). He asked 
the planter if he had given in all the property be 
could spare, and he answered him in the affirmative. 
The lawyer, running his accustomed eyes down the 
list of property, consisting of land, horses, cows, 
hogs, wagons, ploughs, and human beings, in one 
common class, said, *^ I don't see your housemaid's 
name here." He touched a tender chord in the 
father's heart, which vibrated and shocked his very 
soul. He was not aware his adviser knew anything 
of his relationship to her as a master ; he said, *' She 
is my daughter." •* True," replied the former, " but 
she is your slave as well. She is worth 1000 dollars 
of any man's money ; if you are willing, I will give 
that for her, and then you will be entirely out of 
debt." He persistingly and most decidedly refused. 
The adviser, knowing the embarrassed circumstances 
of the planter, continued to urge a consent to his 
proposition, and said, " We riMJi \ie \x3cA«t ^^ 4qA(- 
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agreeable necessity of having her seized by the sheriff, 
and sold on the auction-block to the highest bidder ; 
it is, therefore, much better, both for you and her, to 
make a private sale.'* His daughter was in the power 
of the law, and he in the power of his creditors ; with 
the greatest reluctance, he submitted to the proposi- 
tion, and sold his own dear child. Justice cries 
against this horrible deed. Outraged humanity lifts 
her powerless voice, and weeps aloud. Mercy pleads 
in vain the fate of this helpless young woman, fixed 
by law, because she was a slave, her mother being 
one; and the children follow the condition of the 
mother. 

That this is the practice, sanctioned by law, in the 
finest country in the world, the following will show, 
" Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee." 

Louisiana. — " That slaves shall always be reputed 
and considered real estate : shall, as such, be subject 
to be mortgaged, according to the rules prescribed 
by law; and they shall be seized and sold as real 
estate." 

Mabylaxtd. — ^^ In case the personal property of a 
ward shall consist of specific articles, such as slav^, 
working beasts, animals of any kind, stock, furniture, 
plate, books, and so forth, the court, if it shall deem 
it advantageous to the ward, may, at any time, pass 
an cfrierfor the sale thereof.'* — Chap. C. No. 12. 

The notorioua Henry Clay, m ^'^ TiTi5w&.^^«^^ 
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Senate, in 1839, based his argument against the abo* 
lition of slayery on the value of the slayes as prO" 
perty. The following is his language : — 

*' The third impediment to immediate abolition is 
to be found in the immense amount of capital which 
is inyested in slave property." The total value of 
slave property then, by estimation, was twelve hun- 
dred millions of dollars. '* And it is rashly proposed, 
by a single fiat of legislation, to annihilate this im* 
mense amount of ^property without indemnityy and 
without compensation to the owners, — that is, pro- 
perty, which the law declares to be property. Two 
hundred years of legislation have sanctified and sanc- 
tioned negro slaves as property." It follows that slave- 
holding is identified with chattelhood. In this argu- 
ment the slaveholders confide; the nation consents, 
and, therefore, slavery exists with all its evils. One of 
the sublime lessons of Christianity teaches the slave- 
holder to '^ do unto others as he would have others do 
unto him." He never dreams that the degraded slave 
is within the pale of this holy canon. For two hundred 
years has legislation endeavoured to sanctify or purify 
slavery. Legal is not always moral, therefore legisla- 
tive assent can never rectify a moral wrong. " Cease 
to do evil, and it shall go well with thee.'' We may 
justify polygamy on the same principle. An African 
king has a hundred wives ; shall we count that right 
because it baa been legal in. Im iomVmatt&lot t«o 
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handred years P "No legislative enactments are para- 
mount to the holy laws of Gk)d, which He gave to 
Israel from the lofty summit of Mount Sinai, in the 
midst of thunder, storm, fire, and smoke. " He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in 
his hand, he shall be put to death." This legislative 
act is still more ancient and binding than any that 
man is capable of enacting. 

The young woman under consideration was pro- 
perty, and sold as such. The father was at a loss as 
to the best way of breaking to his daughter the 
dreadful fact that she was a slave, and that he had 
been obliged to sell her, and that, in a few days, she 
must be delivered to her purchaser. Prostrated be- 
fore the altar of degradation, she must become a 
victim to his brutal passions, for which she was pur- 
chased. The father was unusually depressed, so 
much so as to amount to perfect melancholy, and 
occasionally much agitated. This was observed by 
poor Mary, who attributed it to the embarrassment 
he was in. All of a sudden, he called out " Marv ! " 
" Well, papa," was her reply, her dark eyes lookiDg 
in his, with a cheering smile, little dreaming what 
was about to fall from the lips of him in whom she 
had placed implicit confidence. "It is my heart- 
rending duty to teU you that you are a slave." 
"With astonishment, as though it could not T^Q«&\hl"^ 
be true, abe gazed upon Mm. " O ^«b^^\ ^qvsu ^<3^^. 
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mean to say that I am a slave?" ^' Yes" (much 
agitated), '^ and, alas ! jou are sold." The horrors of 
slayerj, as a mighty avalanohe, rolled in upon her 
soul, and she fell, unconscious, to the ground. 

On recoTering her consciouflnesg, as there was no 
time to be lost, to save herself from degradation, she 
obtained an interview with a gentleman of respecta^ 
bility and influence, to whom, unknown to her father, 
she was betrothed. 

On his entering the room, she fell prostrate at his 
feet, pouring forth a flood of tears; then, with up- 
lifted hands, her tearful eyes flxed on his, with that 
plaintiveness of voice of which woman only is capable, 
exclaimed, "Sir, I am a slave, and my &ther has 
sold me ! You are the only person in this world that 
can save me ; upon you my future welfare and hap« 
piness depend. Will you save meP What shall I 
hear — oh, what shall I hear from one I love so dear P " 
This, to him, was like a thunderbolt, — astounded, he 
gazed upon her in her prostrate condition (he could 
hardly realize that it was the object of his affections 
— but it was). He took her by the hands, and raised 
her from that position, with all the sympathy and 
tender feeling of which his sympathizing nature was 
capable. He wiped the tears from her youthful and 
lovely cheeks, and said, "I will save you." Weak 
and feeble from the shock her nervous system had 
imdergone, she sobbed, Big\xe&, N9e;^\>) «xA ^gK^us^^ 
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MeMurea were immediately taken to leave that lan3[ 
of blood. It was not a matter of choice, but 
stem necessity, — they flew, and came to the city 
of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, a distance of 
six hundred miles, where I then lived. They were 
immediately married, — then were their desires 
realiased, though not under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

As soon as her purchaser learned the &ct of her 
successful escape, he started men, in haste, to pursue 
her, who tracked her even into the city where she was. 
The Abolitionists gave her instant notice of their pre* 
senoe, and she immediately lefb for Canada. Touching 
that land, sacred to freedom, her soul, like the eagle 
unfettered, walked abroad in its own majesty, on the 
flowery plains of liberty, fearless of chains. Though 
as white as an English lady, though legally married 
to a white gentleman, whose rights and privileges the 
Americans profess to acknowledge and protect, yet, 
so long as she remained in any part of the Union, 
she was liable to be torn from her husband's em- 
braces, and would be, if her pursuers could ascertain 
her whereabouts. He might, but for the circumstances 
that caused their flight, have lived with her illegally in 
the slave State, but could not live with her legally 
in a &ee State, because she was a slave, and, under 
the Fugitive Bill, might be handcufled in her own 
dweUiDg, and driven away, like an ox\iO \iti!b ^Sisbso^s^gc^ASL* 
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house. She now lives in Toronto, C. W., and I have 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Thomas Brown was arrested in Philadelphia, and 
rendered up to the slave-claimants. The northern 
judges are guilty of turning fugitives into the dark 
dungeon of slavery, for they could free every slave 
that comes before them, if so disposed, by declaring 
the Fugitive Bill unconstitutional, and refusing to com- 
ply with its requirements. The following will show 
that our railroad is doiug good business, and there- 
fore ought to be patronized, as we believe it will be : — 
" Five slaves left Mr. C. D. Armstrong, of St. Louis 
— a girl, 18 years of age, a woman, 25, and children, 
supposed to have been abducted by two white men." 
They consider a girl at 18 years of age not a woman, 
as may be inferred from the above distinction, which 
is quite consonant with southern custom. Generally, 
they call the males boys until they are about 60, after 
that period " old uncle," until the day of their death ; 
the females, gal or girl, or, sometimes, ironically, 
"my lady," until they are sixty, then **old aunty," 
to the end of life. The northern men have borrowed 
this custom from the southern, and presume to call 
free coloured men boys in the north, as the following 
will obviously show :— A fugitive slave, on his way to 
Canada, being in a free State, and so far from his 
home, thought himself out of danger ; he ventured to 
take the train, as he liad a \\tt\^ moxvft^ , \.q \.tw^\ 
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publibly to Canada. After getting into the carriage 
(in the United States called car), the conductor said, 
" It is against our rules for coloured men to go first- 
class." The fugitive was of a light complexion, — he 
said, "Am I coloured? Look at me." The con- 
ductor, supposing it possible he might only be a dark- 
skinned man, begged his pardon, and left him. He 
afterwards took another yiew of him, and, not being 
satisfied on the point, called the second conductor, 
and asked him if he did not think the man in question 
a nigger. He said, " Certainly he is." They violently 
dragged him out, although he had a first-class ticket. 
He got on the freight carriage. Nearing their desti- 
nation, the same conductor, collecting fares and 
gathering tickets, came to the fugitive : " I say, boy." 
The fugitive seemed to be deaf. "Boy, I say, — I 
mean you, — ^ticket, ticket." The fugitive said, "What 
do you charge per hundred for freight?" The con- 
ductor replied, "25 cents." "I weigh just 150 lbs. ; 
as I am freight and not a passenger, I will pay you 
accordingly ; " which he did. 

The Abolitionists are continually accused of ex* 
aggerating the cruelties inflicted upon the slaves. It 
18 said, they are " well off*." In the language of a 
senator, many of them are " fat and sleek." " They 
are, generally, not overtasked 5 they are content, 
merry, fond of singing and sports; in better con- 
dition tbaa the &ee people m t\x*b uqi^^qt ^'^^sc'«&h^'^ 
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beaideBi they are protected by public sentiment in 
their several localitiefii, in opposition to the iFugitiye 
Bill, which is unparalleled in the jurisprudence of 
nations. Where individual liberty is only secured 
by public sentiment, though that sentiment may be^ 
and sometimes is, better than the law, yet freedom 
under such^ circumstances is never safe and secure. 
This sentiment must, when occasion requires, yield 
to the rigorous demands of the law, however uigust 
they may be. To insure the permanent security of 
human freedom, we must have the sanction of law 
combined with pubUc sentiment, from which law 
emanates. The legislatures of some States> though 
few, have declared the ne£mous Fugitive Bill un- 
constitutional, and have refused the use of their 
prisons for the security of the slaves when arrested. 
This renders it more difficult to capture them, but 
even with these obstructions many are captured in 
those States. In confirmation of the assertion re- 
lative to the insecurity of escaped slaves in the free 
States, I adduce the first part of the sixth section of 
the Fugitive Bill : — 

'^ And be it further enacted, that when a person 
held to service or labour in any State or territory of 
tixe United States has heretofore, or shall hereafter^ 
escape into another State or territory of the ITnited 
States, the person or persons to whom such service 
Or labour may be due, or his, her, ox ttvea «k^«tA» qx 
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in England, and would not leaye their masten if they 
could." What we have said already is quite sufficient 
to disprove that. Mrs. Stowe is accused of mis- 
representing the matter in "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
There being 45,000 fugitive slaves in Canada, does 
not seem to indicate that they were very well treated, 
otherwise they would have remained in that pro- 
fessedly happy condition. We suppose, having no 
means of ascertaining the precise facts of the case, 
that of the present generation of slaves, 90,000 have 
attempted to secure their freedom by running away, 
but only 45,000 have succeeded. The advertisements 
for runaways, with which the southern papers are 
crowded, demonstrate the discontent of the slaves, 
and their longings for freedom. The unwillingness 
of the slaveholders to bring their slaves to the north, 
during their summer pilgrimages, testifies their appre- 
hensions on the subject. Happy, indeed ! Who can 
describe the sufferings of parents for ever bereft of 
their children ; mothers robbed of their daughters ; 
children torn from their parents ; young women, and 
married women, exposed to the brutal lusts of slave- 
drivers, masters, and overseers; millions doomed 
to insult, deprived of opportunities to read Ghod's 
word, to attend upon his worship, to instruct their 
children ; and taunted for their religious principles ? 
Advocates for slavery, would you be happy under 
tfucb czreumstances P Cette^y Ti<(^^ \ *^iissss.*^sssk. \sk 
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that otben can be. The daj of judgment onlj will 
disclose those registered wrongs of which the coloured 
men, women and children are the victims in the slave 
States. 

The fiicts I narrate of the sorrows of the down- 
trodden negroes maj be considered exaggerations by 
the ignorant and unfeeling; but surely not by the 
recording angel, who drops a tear at every record 
made. Nor can they be by the compassionate Saviour, 
who tells their wanderings, puts their tears into his 
bottle, and writes them in his book of remembrance. 

The following letter is from the New York Daily 
THmeSy written by a person who visited the Dismal 
Swamps, the celebrity of which has gone far and wide 
as the habitation for runaway slaves : — 

" The Dismal Swamps are noted places of refuge 
for runaway negroes. They were formerly peopled in 
this way much more than at present ; a systematic 
hunting of them, with dogs and guns, having been 
made by individuals who took it up as a business, 
about ten years ago, has caused these swamps to be 
less frequented. Eormerly, children were born, bred, 
lived, and died there. The negro, my guide, told me he 
had seen skeletons there, and had helped to bury bodies 
recently dead. There are people in the swamps now, 
he thought, that are children of fugitives, and fugi- 
tives themselves finish their lives there. What a 
strange life it must be ! He said, t\i<d d^TVMCSEi^ vm^« 
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times shoot them. When they saw a fugitive, if he 
tried to run away from them, they would call out to 
him, and, if he did not stop, they would shoot the poor 
fellow, and sometimes killed him. ' But some of them 
would rather be shot than taken, sir,' he added 
simply. . ... No particular bre^ of dogs is 
used for hunting the negroes. Bloodhounds, fox- 
hounds, bulldogs, and curs were used. A white man 
told me how they trained them for the work, as though 
it was a common and notorious practice. They are 
shut up when puppies, and never allowed to see a 
negro except while training to catch him. A negro 
is made to run from them, and they are encouraged 
to follow him, until he gets into a tree, when they are 
given meat ; after which they teach them to follow any 
particular negro by scent. A shoe, or piece of cloth- 
ing, is taken off a negro, and the dogs are taught to 
scent out the owner of it, and to tree him. When 
the drivers take a negro that has not a pass or free 
paper, and they don't know whose slave he is, they 
confine him in gaol, and advertise him. If no one 
claims him within a year, he is sold to the highest 
bidder, at a public sale." 

I quite understand the method of training dogs, as 

I have seen it many times. Sometimes they drag a 

child on the ground, holding the puppy's nose to the 

j)]ace until he follows voluntarily. Occasionally they 

BuSer the dog to bite it a '\iU\^ ^ ^ \a t^te the 
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blood, and thus make it vicious. Slavery is, as the 
venerable John Wesley said, "the sum of all vil- 
lanies." 

It is absurd to talk of the contentment of the slaves. 
Even if they were contented, slavery would still be a 
crime ; to make a human being property is wrong — 
malum in se. 

The slaves are fond of mirth and singing ! So they 
are, but by this they only prove they are men. But 
it is not always an evidence of a contented and happy 
mind. The prisoner, under the dread sentence of 
death, drags his chains across the dark and gloomy 
dungeon, hanging to his ankles, waiting his executioD, 
humming some favourite tune to dissipate the awful 
realities of eternity from his much agitated mind. 
None would for a moment say he had rather be a 
prisoner than a free man. The same rule holds good 
with the slave. If not, it only shows, very con- 
spicuously, the wickedness of such a system, thus, 
like a crucible, crushing out of man the very element 
that constitutes him man, and reducing him to a beast, 
with only carnal appetites to gratify. 

No man, whatever hia complexion or condition 
may be, can love slavery ; if he says he does, he 
gives the strongest possible evidence of his extreme 
imbecility, and ignorance of human nature. The love 
of liberty is an innate principle of man's mentoi 
nature, aiU^etber beyond hia couttoV. Kii^H^c^^ 
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that opposes the aspirations of tbe human mind, and 
the development of man's moral nature, he hates and 
opposes from the depth of his soul ; slavery does this, 
therefore he hates it. Bome slaves are satisfied in 
their condition, and would not accept their freedom. 
Such I have seeii and known, — but it is the exception, 
not the rule. The cause of their contentment is 
found in the humanity of their claimants, to whom 
they are attached by their repeated kindnesses to 
them. Thus it is the owners thev are attached to, 
and not the diabolical system, as the following will 
evidently demonstrate. The notorious and far-famed 
Henry Clay (the iirm advocate of human chattels 
hood) took with him into the north, and into Canada, 
his domestic servant, Bill ; he defied the Abolitionists 
to take him away from him. He offered to give his 
servant his emancipation papers the moment he con- 
sented to leave him and remain in the north, or in 
Canada. Bill would not accept the overtures of the 
Abolitionists; he sternly resisted them all, and de- 
clared he had rather be with his master than be free, 
so he went with him to the south. Eventually, by a 
stroke of Providence, Mr. Clay was brought to a sick- 
bed, and death seemed inevitable. BUI knew he would 
be sold with other slaves, at the death of his master, 
and what hands he should get into he could not judge, 
irhether a Legree or a Haley ; he thought it therefore 
not wise to wait the deat\i oi \i\^ toasjusc^ «xid took 
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a free pafisage to Canada, where he could be his own 
master. I think, if left to their own choice, this would 
be the result with a majority of the exceptions before 
refen^ed to; this evidentlj shows it is the owners 
they ^e attached to, and not the system. Allow me, 
kind reader, to answer another objection of the op» 
ponents to emancipation. ^^ The lives of the owners 
would be in danger. They would wake up * some 
Tuoming and find all their throats cut." This ab^ 
surdity finds no parallel in the annals of history* 1% 
assumes that the African, or slave, when treated 
justly, will exhibit a vindictive spirit, which he does 
not when treated unjustly ; that when elevated to the 
blessings of freedom, he will thirst for human blood, 
which he does not do when crushed and cursed by 
slavery ; or, if so, it is merely to obtain his pristine 
liberty. At present, he witnesses continually hin wifo 
torn from his arms ; sees his infants brought to the 
auction-block ; the heavenly gate of knowledge shut 
against him ; the fruit of his hard labour unjustly 
taken by another ; sees himself, and offspring, doomed 
to a wretched servitude, from which there is no re- 
demption, all of which he quietly submits to, and 
patiently endures. Yet, for one single act of kindness 
to him and his children (a kindness for which they 
have prayed, and enduringly waited the answer of 
that prayer), now that they have obtained that desire^ 
* JBaiber dJBUmltto wake up aitec t\v6\x ^^\c^\«iis^ ^^»\ 
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they will cut the throats of the donors. It is pre- 
posterous in the extreme. 

I will now refer to a noble example, which glitters 
in the historic page, relative to this matter. By one 
single Act of Parliament, the slaves of the British 
West Indies were suddenly, as well as peaceably, 
^bunged into free men and women : their €ouls walked 
abroad on the plains of freedom, in their own majesty, 
fearless of lash or chains. The British slaves num- 
bered 800,000, according to Mr. W. Goodell and the 
Honourable Charles Sumner's report on the subject. 
The whites and blacks, or negroes, were in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 131,000 "Whites, distributed as 
follows: — In the island of Jamaica (the largest at 
present), 400,000 Africans, and 87,000 whites ; Bar- 
badoes, 120,000 Africans, and 16,000 whites ; in St, 
Lucia, 19,500 Africans, and 600 whites ; in Tobago, 
14,000 Africans and only 600 whites ; in "Monserrat, 
600 Africans, and only 150 whites. In all these 
places no man was ever put to death by the liberated 
slaves. On the contrary, tlie authorities positively 
declare that emancipation took place in the most 
peaceable manner. 

Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor of Jamaica, in his 

speech to the Assembly, says, their " conduct proves 

how well they deserved the boon of freedom." Her 

Majesty once declared from the throne, " that eman- 

cip&tion had taken place mt\vo\x\. ^tv^ '^v^cvs^^Msfc ^^ 
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public order or tranquillity.'* I believe in the doctrine 
that our safety consists in doing our duty both to God 
and man. 

We will return to our subject. In the slave States 
it is customary for the free coloured men to marry 
slave women. There is no legal marriage when one 
party is a slave, whether the free party be white or 
coloured. A free coloured man vtrished to purchase 
his wife's freedom ; not having the money, he agreed 
with her master to work seven years for her, at the 
end of which he was to possess her. The man faith- 
fully performed his duty, but at the expiration of the 
seven years the master refused to give her up. The 
oath of a coloured person being invalidated in any case 
where a white person is a party concerned, the man 
had no legal redress. The master, nevertheless, gained 
the confidence of the man by affirming, with all the 
solemnity of an oath, that he would let him have her 
at the end of the second seven years. The man, ac- 
cordingly, served another seven years, and again the 
master refused to give possession of the woman. The 
man did then what he should have done at first ; he 
stole her away, and three others, and started off to 
Canada. Being fifty miles towards the interior of the 
State, they proceeded direct to the Ohio river. They 
were pursued, and their savage pursuers reached thp 
usual place of crossing before the fugitives, and, there 
)ying in ambuab, waited their arra^. ^\x^ ^>>sk^^ax^> 
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reached the spot in the silent hour of the night. A 
skiff heing fastened to the bank, they hastily got into 
it ; but, when receding from the shore, their pursuers 
made their appearance, and furiously plunged into the 
water, waist deep, and violently seized hold of the 
boat, determined they should not proceed, but the 
man holding the skiff was immediately shot dead by 
one of the fugitives. They then proceeded, as quickly 
as possible, across the river, leaving their infuriated 
pursuers without the means of following them. On 
reaching the other side of the river, they landed in 
the free State of Ohio, and there soon found friends 
to assist them on their perilous journey to a blessed 
land of liberty. I leave the reader to make his own 
comments, and to come to his own conclusions, upon 
the act of the fugitive taking the life of the man- 
stealer. It was the husband who shot the man, and 
thus secured the freedom of his wife and the other 
slaves that accompanied them. These fugitives were 
brought to my house, and I passed them on to Canada, 
where the patriarchal custom of buying wives, and 
paying for them by bond labour, is not the practice ; 
that labour is required to support their wives after 
they have obtained them. 

"Jacob served seven years for Eachel, and they 

seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had 

for ber.^* '* He served Laban yet seven other years, 

aad be gave him Bachel to mfe?^ ^>raa\sv'KCL'^^i^\pj 
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no meanf as good as Laban ; the latter gave Jacob his 
wife at the termination of fourteen years, but the for- 
mer refused thus to do. He cheated the man not only 
out of his service, but out of his wife as well. Slarery 
stops not here ; it takes even the children from the 
mother; she, legally, has no children; they are her 
master's property. . 

A slare " can do nothing, possess nothing, nor ac- 
quire anything; all belongs to his master." A slave 
woman, in the State of Georgia, was forced to leave 
her child, when only six weeks old, to accompany her 
young mistress to the north, on a pleasure-trip. The 
mistress stopped in New York, but the servant con- 
tinued her journey a little further north than her mis- 
tress anticipated. She arrived safe in Canada. This 
woman worked hard, saved what money she could for 
two years, and then wrote to her late master, and 
asked him what he would take for her child. His 
answer was £50. She forwarded the money to him, 
through an agent, and he sent the child to her. This 
child was not legally hers, but her master's, therefore 
she must purchase it from him before she could own 
it. Slavery steals from mothers' arms their dear ones, 
and leaves them to mourn their loss. The slave laws 
are not obsolete^ as some would have you believe, but 
strictly conformed to, when the interest of the owner 
requires it. Another case, just in point, is that of 
Mrg. Foteeter, of Washington CVt^ , \i\\'& ^\\ai^ ^^.^^^ 
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United States, who sold one of her slaves his liberty 
for three hundred dollars ; but his wife and three chil- 
dren remained her property, as he was unable to pur- 
chase them. The man paid the mistress ten dollars 
per month for his wife to live with him ; thus he lite- 
rally hired his wife. The children lived with their 
parents, so that the woman to whom they belonged 
was not at the expense of feeding and clothing them. 
As they grew up, and arrived at the age of ten or 
twelve, the mistress had them fetched away and sold 
on the auction-block to the highest bidder. Finally, 
she sent the police for Benjamin, the youngest and 
the only child left. Some kind friend concealed the 
child, quite unknown to the parents; so that they 
could not deliver him into the mistress's possession, 
as the others had been. The poor man was therefore 
put into prison, on the charge of concealing a runaway 
slave. He was fined one hundred dollars and costs, 
which amounted together to nearly two hundred dol- 
lars. He was kept in prison twelve months. He 
could well adopt the cogent language of Jacob, " Jo- 
seph is not, Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away : all these things are against me." The indus- 
trious habits of this slave had won for him the sym- 
pathies of the community, who voluntarily made up 
the money, and paid the fine, and would, had it been 
possible^ have released him from his unjust imprison- 
ment The boy Beniamm vja.^ \ixxtm^ ^^«5^ 'vith 
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aomething like lightning speed, towards the north star, 
and was soon beyond the possibility of recovery. 

John Q-, "Whittier, the American poet, as with a live 
coal dropped from freedom's altar, firing up his soul 
and enlivening his imagination, thus describes wo- 
man's condition in slavery : — 

^' What, oh ! our countrymen in chains ! 

The whip on woman's shrinking flesh ; 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains, 

Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh. 
What ! mothers from their children riven ! 

What ! God's own image bought and sold ! 
ATnericans to market driven, 

And bartered, as the brute, for gold ! 
Speak ! shall their agony of prayer 

Come thrilling to our hearts in vain ? 
To us, whose fathers scom'd to bear 

The paltry menace of a chain ; 
To us, whose boast is loud and long. 

Of holy liberty and light ; 
Say, shall these writhing slaves of wrong 

Plead vainly for their plunder'd rights ? " 

To secure individual aid, they offer money, as the 
following will show : — In the counties of Mason and 
Bracken, Kentucky, an association is formed to assist 
in pursuing and recovering fugitives. Quite liberal 
rewards are offered to citizens in the free States, to 
help them, and many do. Pour coloured citizens of 
Massachusetts were arrested in Galveston, Texas, for 
concealing a fugitive slave on board the brig * Billow,* 
of Boston, with intention of aiding him- in his escai^e. 
Thejr were tried and convicted, asid\iBb^^o ^^^ ^*cs^ 
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equal to the value of the sUt^e ; in default, thej weie 
sold as slaves. The governor of the State was autho- 
rized bj the legislature to take steps for their release. 
I do not know whether they ever were set free ; but, 
if thqr had been white men, no pains, money, or time 
would have been spared by the State. 

The following I quote from the San I'ranciaco 
Herald, 1854. — "PuGiTrv£ Slavb Case. — Justice 
Shepherd issued a warrant for the arrest of a mulatto 
woman, who was claimed as a fugitive from labour by 
T. T. Smith, of Jackson County, Missouri. She was 
brought to this countiy by the daimant in 1850, and 
remained, together with a number of other slaves, in 
his family, until a few months since, when she mar- 
ried a free negro, and escaped. Her owner heard of 
her arrival here, and came down in search. Being 
informed that she was secreted on board the ship 
* Flying Cloud,' he applied for a warrant, by virtue of 
which she was arrested, and brought before Justice 
Shepherdj by whom, on satisfactory proof of title, 
she was reminded to the custody of Mr. Smith, to be 
conveyed to the State of Missouri." Poor woman, 
she must go back into the dungeon of slavery, and 
suffer the fury of a task-master. She was not so for- 
tunate as the fugitives whose narrative I will give 
next. 
Before the passing of the pernicious slave law, 
eight fugitives travelled Ron\^ V«o \k\ssAY^^ xsalt* 
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through the State of Ohio, to Gleyeland, on the edge 
of Lake Erie, from whence they must cross the lake 
to reach Canada, and this they could only do on a 
steamboat, and one happened to be just about ready 
to start. The captain was one of the conductors of 
our railroad. These eight fugitives went on board • 
as they stepped on the captain turned his back to 
them, so that he might be justified in saying he did 
not see them come on board, if he should be ques- 
tioned about them ; however, they were packed away 
as freight. Their pursuers were close on them. 
Just before the steamer left the shore they went on 
board, but they did not know their slaves were there. 
They intended to go to Detroit, on the State side, 
where, in all probability, they would meet them in 
the act of crossing the Detroit river, going into 
Canada, b» they had, in their opinion, gone another 
way. The next morning, about eight o'clock, the 
passengers all prepared for breakfast, as the steamer 
had not then arrived. These negro-catchers, walking 
the deck, enjoying a morning's breeze, discotered, 
unexpectedly, 4iheir negroes, packed away very snugly 
all together. They passed many compliments, and 
m£ide many inquiries relative to their escape, &c., 
directing their remarks chiefly to Jack, a kind of 
prince among them. Next they inquired of the 
captain as to his landing-point, and the time^ anxiQU!& 
to secure their property. The captwn md^V^ ^cps^ 
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be compelled to stop at Maiden, aliiis Amherstburgh, 
on the Canada side, at the mouth of the Detroit 
river, still twenty miles from Detroit city, on the 
State side, their place of destination. Maiden was 
the captain's place to take in wood, to enable him to 
run his vessel the twenty miles to Detroit. 

Knowing, as they did, the moment the steamer 
landed at Maiden the fugitives were as free as them- 
selves, because it is British soil, they implored the 
captain not to stop there, for their negroes would 
escape. He said he had nothing to do with the 
negroes; it was wood he wanted, otherwise the 
steamer could not run. "For God's sake, captain, 
don't stop at Maiden." "No use, gentlemen, we 
must have wood, or we shall be lost." "Captain, 
land at Detroit before you do at Maiden, and we will 
give you three hundred dollars " (or £60). To this 
the captain agreed. They immediately paid him the 
money, and accordingly they landed at Detroit. One 
of these slave-catchers hastened immediately up town 
to obtain a warrant to arrest the fugitives, while the 
others stood at the gangway to see if the slaves came 
on shore in common with the passengers. In. the 
meanwhile the captain gave the lookers-out (Abo- 
litionists) to understand what was afloat. They took a 
3 awl on the opposite side of the steamer, and pitched 
tlie fugitives into it as though they were barrels of 
dour. On the opposite a\4e ol V\i^ icvqet \^ Canada, 
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The slaves rowed for their liberty, their eyes set on 
freedom's land, which once reached, they were safe, 
beneath British rule ; they were filled both with joy 
and fear ; — the approaching enemy behind them, and 
a land of liberty before them. The absentee returned 
with the sheriff, looking this way and that way, his 
companions being unable to give any information as 
to the whereabouts of the slaves, though others might, 
had they been so disposed. "When the slaves were 
halfway across the river, fully out of danger, some 
gentlemen shouted out, " Are those your niggers ? I 
could have told, you where they were before, had I 
known they were yours." The slaveholder was very 
angry indeed. The captain very quietly informed 
him he had been paid the money to land there, which 
he had done according to contract, but he did not 
understand that he was to hold the negroes and keep 
them from walking off as other gentlemen. While 
the altercation was going on a gentlemen said to the 
Southerner, " They are not over yet, we may overtake 
them ; for seventy-five dollars (or £15) I will do all 
I can in assisting you." The money was paid as be- 
fore ; they got into a yawl, across they went, but the 
fugitives arrived long before they did. They over- 
took them, as the gentleman said, but it was in 
Canada. The Southerner, knowiug where he was, 
began to persuade Jack, the leader, by saying, " Tou 
Irnow the old man was just as good to ^^oxx «ia» H.^ q^'^ 
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of his own sons ; come, Jack, go back now. P!q baa 
mnifi his will since you have come away, and be aays 
at bis deatb be will set you all &ee. The old man is 
very sorry you have all left bim." Tbe latter, I 
believe, bad lost eight thous^d dollars. I shpuld be 
quite sorry to meet such a loss. Jack bad not spokeUi 
to our knowledge, from bis first discoYery to this 
time ; be yery attentiyely listened to all tbe slave- 
boLder bad to say. " WeU, I bad a bard time getting 
here — I believe I will stay here now," replied Jack. 
The owner lost both bis slaves and bis money, X do 
not justify for a moment tbe manner in which be lost 
his money ; but I certainly do justify the sl^ve^ for 
remaining in Canada. 

I may be allowed to examine what the scriptural idea 
is respecting runaway slaves or fugitives for liberty, 
The Jews never sent after a runaway ; there are cases of 
going after an ox or an ass, but no instance of 9 master 
going or sending after a stray servant. If the possibi- 
lity of property in man had been admitted ; if servants 
had been regarded as slaves, and masters a9 owners, 
then the laws of God would no more have permitted 
any two-legged property to run away from tbe owner, to 
steal itself from the master, than four-legged property 
a man would have had no more right to run away .than 
a horse or an ox, The right to possess property gives 
a right to secure that property and prevent its escape. 
If thou meet even thine €n!e;iiv}'« ox or his ass 
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going Mtray, thou s}ialt surely bring it back to him 

again.*' But, '^ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 

the servant which has escaped from his master ; he 

ahali dwell with thee, even among you, in that plaea 

he shall choose in any of thy gates where it liketh him 

best, but thou shalt not oppress him." In one case 

the Jew was quite justifiable in turning the strayed 

back; in the other he was not justified so to do, be* 

cause the right of property was recognized in the 

beast, but not in man ; for '^ in the image of God 

created He him." Man coming &om the plastio 

hand of Omnipotence, with a mind capable of com* 

prehending the nature and character of his Creator, 

a heart to feel, a soul to love Christ and his holy 

religion, and created a little lower than the angels, to 

be hunted down and dragged into perpetual bondage 

in a land calling itself free, the freest in the world, is 

almost incredible ; but it is a lamentable fact, — a &ct 

not to be disguised or varnished. Stealing men was 

8 capital ofience for which the offender was put to 

death. ^* He that stealeth, or selleth, or boldeth a 

man, shall surely be put to death.'* 

&od has thundered forth his mighty voice, as 

"the voice of many waters," against this wicked 

traffic. 

" For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, 

I will not turn away the punishment thereof, because 

they sold the righteous for ^aWqx ^seA V)a<^ ^q^t \<^x 
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a pair of shoes" (AmcJ^ ii. 6). Gk>d'8 reiaributiFe 
justice will not always remain silent, but erelong 
will be manifested in behalf of multiplied thousands 
of his redeemed children, sold for silver and gold, 
even by professed Christians. They are like the 
condemned miserable wretches alluded to by the 
Prophet, '*The oppressors of God's sheep, the 
destroyers of men ; whose possessors slay them and 
hold themselves not guilty ; and they that sell them 
say, Blessed be the Lord, for I am rich." Many of 
the American slaveholders are rich at the expense 
of the blood, bones, and muscles of the slaves. The 
slaveholders plead divine authority for capturing fugi- 
tive slaves from the case of Hagar. No two things 
are more opposite than these. Hagar was a wife by 
the consent of Sarah, whose influence was supreme 
over her as well as Abraham, and Abraham sent her 
away, therefore she did not run away : if she had 
been a slave this would have freed her — instead of 
selling her child he gave it to her : many slaveholders 
sell their own children by their slave women. He 
also furnished her with something . for her and the 
child to eat in their perambulations. Instead of 
preventing her flight, he assisted her by laying the 
youth, as well as the bread and water, on her 
shoulders. That she was a domestic servant we don't 
deny. She was privileged to go where she liked, 
8o far as Abraham was concein^fiL. \i^^ ^vtQ\volder8 
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would act upon this principle, slavery would soon 
be abolished by the exit of the slaves, until such exit 
would become altogether unnecessary. They again 
assure us Paul sent back Onesimus, a slave, to Phile- 
mon, a slaveholder. — 1st. It is for them to prove 
Onesimus was a slave. It is one thing to make an 
assertion, and quite another to prove it. Many per- 
sons don't like to take things for granted. — 2. Having 
assumed so much, they must show that Philemon was 
a slaveholder. To many it would no doubt seem, to 
prove the former would be to demonstrate the latter, 
but it does not necessarily follow. This they have 
not done, for the reason — they can't. But the 
accumulated evidence from the passage is on the side 
of freedom. This eminent Apostle says, ^^ Whom I 
would have retained." It seems he had power to 
keep him had he been disposed; from whence 
did he derive this power ? " Thou shalt not turn 
back the servant that escapeth unto thee," &c. By 
this law Paul could have retained him ; he says to 
Philemon, ^'Eeceive him as ye would me," not as 
a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved in 
the Lord. "Whatever might have been his previous 
condition, his state was now evidently that of 
freedom ; it is quite obvious he was not a slave. 
Our opinion holds good till the slaveholder proves 
that he was. They have had two hundred ^^<s:s?!^ 
to bring forward their evidence ; t\ieii iaSixae^ ^sMsasX* 
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therefore be for the want of time. Jetma say*, 
" Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, 
mind, strength, and thy neighbour as thyself." Paul 
was a consistent Christian, he could not therefore 
send OnesimuB into slavery where he would not like to 
be sent himself. Again, he would in this be violating 
the law of love, " Do unto all men as you would they 
should do unto you." Paul, I am sure, would not 
have liked Onesimus to send him into bondage. 
Dragging fugitive slaves into slavery finds no shelter 
in the "Word of God ; it is therefore a crime, and 
they that do it are criminals, and will be judged, con- 
victed, and punished accordingly. 

Slaves have a consciousness of right and wrong, 
and understand their duties as servants as well as 
their masters ; many will not, therefore, submit to 
the lash ; such prefer a change of masters, though by 
thiis change their tasks may be augmented and their 
labour much more severe than formerly. One of this 
class lived in the State of Kentucky in 1846, when he 
made his exit to Canada ; the master who sold him 
came to the cabin in which he lived with his aged 
mother, in company with, his new purchaser, with a 
hoe and a rope in his hand, intending to knock him 
down and tie him, and in this condition deliver him 
to his new master. As the slave passed out at the 
door of the cabin, the stranger struck at him; the 
slave evaded the weli-dixected. \iVo^ , «3i<i'^!n^\fifi^\3^ 
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Btabbed the man to death. The master, endeavour- 
ing to rescue the stranger, was also killed. The 
slave escaped on the best horse his master had to the 
Ohio river the same night, a distance of fifty miles ; 
on his arrival he crossed the river in a yawl, and with 
the bridle in his hand he travelled all day inquiring 
for a stray horse, until the Abolitionists took charge 
of him and brought him to my house on his way to 
Canada. I think, however, the slave would have been 
more justifiable in running away with the horse, with<# 
out killing the man; perhaps he would have been 
without blame had he left the horse; it was, however, 
property stealing property. There are few such men 
as the above, who have in this waj made manifest 
their capabilities of leading their brethren out of the 
prison-house of bondage ; that there are such, none 
deny. The slaveholders themselves are aware of the 
capabilities of the slaves to free themselves, if they 
only knew their own power ; hence come unrighteous 
laws, preventing instruction — " knowledge is power." 
Give the bondsman this power, and he is no longer a 
vassal. Mr. H. B. left his maater in Kentucky, and 
found a recognition of human rights in Canada, leav** 
ing a wife and one child in slavery. Though free he 
waa still unhappy ; the remembrance of his dear wife 
and child would always interrupt the pleasant and 
smooth stream of existence. G^iey would atanfi\^^ V^ 
'bedside in bia nocturnal dreama, an^ \kfi vio\i\i^ ^;:«^6^ 
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pressing his dear little one to his bosom. He went 
back after them a distance of four hundred miles. 
They met one moonlight night, in the shade of a 
spacious oak, arranged as to the time of leaving, and 
the place to meet. On the selected night, when she 
was to bid adieu to slayerv, her mistress had a party 
of friends ; it was therefore impossible for her to get 
away. A disappointed husband went to the place de- 
termined upon. No wife. The next evening he went 

#to learn the cause of the delay, but, poor fellow ! he 
was betrayed by some innocent little negro children, to 
whom no blame can be attached, exclaiming, ^' Yonder 

is Uncle H .** He was sold at New Orleans, one 

thousand miles away again from his dear wife and 
child— his body loaded with chains. On his arrival 
there, he was put in charge of the sheriff to be taken to 
gaol, there to remain till a purchaser could be found. 
It was necessary to take off the chains, especially in a 
crowded city like New Orleans. Going on to prison 
with the sheriff, being a praying man, he asked Gtod 
&om the depth of his sorrowful soul to assist him to 
escape. He outran the sheriff, leaping over fences 
into £jie cultivated gardens, and thus out of one into 
another, until the sheriff lost sight of him. The 
officer informed the owner of what had happened, 
closing his note with these memorable words j — " I 
will never have anything to do with another praying 

nigger.*' I trust lie baa "kei^^i \A% 7?Qt^» ^\JaA ^^^ 
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came back to his old master, who owned his wife and 
child, intending to get them and pass into Canada. 
Again he was betrayed, and delivered to his late mas- 
ter, who bought his wife and child. They were taken 
to New Orleans, and all sold to one man. Deacon 
Whitfield, a professed Christian and a deacon of a 
church. Mr. H. went to a prayer-meeting without 
his master's consent, for which he asked and was 
denied ; finishing his task, he went without leave, and 
got home before he was needed. But on his arrival 
his wife told him that his master had promised he 
should have next day four hundred lashes for dis- 
obeying his orders. What to do he knew not. He 
took, however, a mule, and rode ten miles into the 
forest, remaining there till the following night. He 
returned with the mule, and left it, then took his wife 
and child, and went in quite a diiferent direction. The 
next day the bloodhounds traced them out. They 
were taken back. His hands and feet being tied to four 
stakes, his face towards the ground, the deacon had 
the field-hands assembled, and ordered the overseer to 
strike him four hundred lashes, the deacon sitting in 
his chair under the shade of a large tree. This poor 
man's wife was compelled, with the other slaves, to 
witness this scene, which to her was the most painful. 
His body was literally cut and mangled to pieces. In 
this condition, after being washed with salt and water, 
he was put in his cabin, witii no SLOCi\»ot\»"5i^^^^a^^*oxss^« 
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Through the mercy of God he recovered. The deacon 
sold him. He was absent seven years from his wi& 
and child. His master returned to buy his wife, as 
he had been such a faithful servant. This man was not 
a Christian either. When they came to the deacon's 
house, after this long absence, he refused to sell his 
wife, and added that he would not gratify the fellow so 
much as to sell her to them for him. Mr. H. now 
spoke. That dear woman, to him the most lovely, 
heard and recognized his voice, though not seeing his 
hce ; she furiously rushed by her master, and fell upon 
him, literally bathed in tears. A woman*8 reign is 
that of love. The deacon commanded her to loose her 
hold. Mr. H. bowed to the ground upon his knees, 
and implored high Heaven in her behalf, her armsBtill 
round his neck. Her master applied the lash until 
he succeeded in loosing her hold, and drove the de- 
graded slave with his master from his presence, and 
as long as they were within hearing they heard the 
screams, the moaning, imploring cries for mercy from 
that poor woman ; never, never did he see her any 
more. After this he ran away from the Indian 
territory and came to Canada, a distance of twenty- 
five hundred miles. This man devoted himself 
to the elevation of his race in Canada for many 
years; he has gone to receive his blessed reward. 
I have heard him tell this story many times. 
Slavery ia, as an Englidx dmn.^ oinic^^ ^d^ " tihe sum 
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of all Tillaniea/' True, this is an extreme case. Sut 
the courage, the intelligence, and the ability of the 
man under other circumstances, and in any other 
country than America, the land of his birth, would 
have been justly considered heroic. 

Sut as to the separation of husband and wife, it is 
no exception ; it is a daily, yea more, an hourly occur- 
rence, and in many cases by professing Christians. 
While I write, the various professing Christian de* 
nominations of the United States own seven hundred 
thousand slaves, many of whom are members with 
themselves, and sold, in many cases, by the men that 
baptize them. I saw a girl sold by one of these 
Pharisaical Christians to obtain money for missionary 
purposes ; thus one portion of the human family is 
sold into perpetual slavery to evangelize the other. 

** You may picture the bounds of the rock-girdled ocean. 
But the grief of these mothers can never he told." 

The Abolitionists are charged with exaggerating 
slavery, because they preach a free Gospel, and 
because they avow what God teaches and declares to 
be right, viz. equal rights to all men ; because they 
declare that slavery is a sin not to be mitigated, but 
immediately and unconditionally abolished; because 
the churches and ministers who do not " lift up their 
voice like a trumpet and show Israel their trans- 
gressions^ and Jacob their sins" atem ^«t^\0C\<3sx^*s. 
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their duty, and thereby have fSuled to give practical 
demonstration of evangelical Christianity, as the 
tme representatives of Christ. Slavery means to 
rob the poor of their wages, to rob men and women 
of their liberty (a God-given right), to rob the hus- 
band of his wife, wife of husband, father of son, 
mother of daughter, brother of sister, and has closed 
the door of knowledge against them, and deprived 
them of the religion of Christ. It includes licen* 
tiousness, concubinage, drunkenness, and, in short, 
every evil the human tongue is capable of expressing 
is found in the one word " Slavebx ; " it is there- 
fore impossible to exaggerate it. Injustice may be 
done to humane masters by misrepresentations ; but 
it is the men andj not the system — to justify the 
system of slavery is to justify all I have said above ; 
the latter is the necessary result of the former. I 
have been repeatedly asked, " Is not * TJnde Tom's 
Cabin* overstated? Are the characters true? Are 
there any such characters as Uncle Tom, Topsy, 
&c ? " As respects the former, my answer has been 
invariably in the negative: as to the latter, in the 
affirmative. As respects the facts which lie at the 
foundation of that world-renowned book, the subjects 
of Mrs. Stowe's brilliant stories, written as it were 
with a diamond pen, as perhaps no other can write, 
they are strictly correct. Seventeen years in the slave 
States enables me fully to un&jet^^^asA ^Vid^ %\^^ ^ayt 
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to be quite correct. The person whom she, for conve- 
nience' sake, denominates Eliza, is a liying character. 
I lived on the Ohio Eiver over which she crossed, 
and have been to the spot more than once, not, how- 
ever, till after she became the subject of the story 
which Mrs. Stowe tells so well, perhaps in a manner 
that no one else can ; she will be remembered by the 
ooloured people for ages yet to come, both in the 
United States and Canada. After she passes from 
these mundane shores to a state of unsullied bliss, 
" where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest," she will then live in their memo- 
ries. True, the names of the characters in " Uncle 
Tom " are assumed, their high colouring is the result 
of her vivid imagination ; their beautiful and most 
wonderful construction in forming a whole, thus em- 
bellishing the story in a manner peculiar to herself, 
is the rich production of her refined and well- 
cultivated mind. But as facts, they are true. Eliza, 
whose real name was Mary, ran away from Kentucky ; 
her child was truly sold, but not delivered to the 
purchaser ; mothers alone feel the keenest pain when 
separated from their children;' she passed many 
sleepless nights in her humble cottage, looking down 
on the &ee of her loved one as it innocently slept its 
bours away ; the tears chased each other down her 
youthful cheeks ; now and then she gave a deep and 
heavy aigh ; to give ease to \ieT w3Kai^\\ft»j^^ ^ ^^^^ 
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of tears would again burst forth ; as she thought of 
the parting hour, with increased vigour she pressed 
her child to her heaying breast ; she pressed its lips 
to her own, saying, ^' Poor thing, mother's dear lamb 
will soon be gone, what will mother do ? What will 
become of her little child? Oh, I caat liyeT' 
Sorrow again seized her trembling frame ; she sank 
beneath its paralytic stroke. Her mind was like a 
dungeon dark, without any penetrating ray of Ught. 
To her the future was much darker than the past. 
She was a helpless slave, doomed to misery and woe, 
for no fault of her own ; and with her child she came 
to the Ohio Biver, it being frozen over, though melt^ 
ing very rapidly. The water from the melted snow 
and ice on the mountains above was six inches deep 
on its surface — the ice cracking both up and down 
the river, trembled on the rippling waves of the fast 
descending waters like a leaf on the bough of some 
lofty oak dancing in the breeze. On the bonk of 
that river she was at a stand-still, asking God to help 
her with her child, looking behind for the approach 
of her pursuers. Beneath the breaking ice was a 
watery grave; on the other side was a free land. 
She entered on the icy bridge with a beating heart 
and cautious steps. With the increasing weight of 
her body a large white crack, extending before her, 
threatened to let her through into the water ; she 
leaped in an opposite dixeotiow, OiXAlaiming) " Lord, 
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save me ! " A similar crack would meet het there. 
Again leaping from point to point, accompanying 
each gigantic effort with a prayer, she reached the 
current of the river, where the water runs the 
&stest, the ice is thinnest, there buried in a solid 
maM for roods around, seeming to let her down into 
the yery oentre of the river. Here her efforts wero 
divinely invigorated, the strong arm of Omnipotence 
was beneath her ; she reached the shore, one hand 
pressing her child to her bosom, the other dinging to 
the steep bank. It was, with her, liberty or death. 
Her pursuers at this moment arrived on the shore 
she had left, gazing upon the object pursued, more 
than astonished, profoundly confused at her success. 
The massive sheet of ice broke loose from each bank, 
with the thunderings of a mighty cataract ; one piece 
crowding upon another went simultaneously down 
the rapids with accelerated velocity. Here is an 
obvious exhibition of the providence of God. The 
substance of this I received from her own lips. She 
was sheltered by J. E., a well-known Abolitionist, 
and the following night she came to my house ; with 
great delight and joy unspeakable I took her in. 
That boy rested in my arms while going ten miles 
with her to another station. This is no fiction. 
Whatever you may think of the book in general, 
" TTncle Tom " is true in this. The circumstances of 
this young woman crossing t\xe ivN^t ^\i >(k:A^ "^^^o^^ 
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were published in the leading Anti-Slavery papers of 
the north, and no doubt many Anti-Slavery people 
here, who read American Anti-Slavery newspapers^ 
have read it ; the Eev. W. H. Bonner told me he 
read it. This was several years before " Unde Tom's 
Cabin" was written by Mrs. Stowe. I have met 
with many of these men and women whom I have 
had the pleasure of aiding to the country of freedom. 
In the town of Windsor, Canada, a gentieman came 
and spoke to me as a friend. I knew him not. Said 
he, " Don't you know me ? " " I do not, sir," I 
replied. He then mentioned where I lived, and a few 
incidents, which brought him to my remembrance. 
Being much pleased, I said, "This is Davis." He 
was dressed well, appeared quite respectable, and 
could look a man in the face instead of looking on 
the ground. He said, if I needed money he had a 
little, and I should have part of it. Here was a 
benevolent heart in the bosom of a coloured man 
once a slave. 

It is ihe opinion of some few slaveholders that 
religion is a more effectual means to extort labour 
from the slave than the lash. Such allow their 
slaves to be taught the precepts of religion, sufficient 
at least to produce obedience. Such instruction is 
given orally, and no more than will effect the 
subjugation of the slave to the will of his master 
without the use of a Be^exQ -^xvm&VLmeivt. This is 
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true to no ordinary extent, at least up to a certain 
point. Dr. Brisbane, of South Carolina, a slave- 
holder, testifies to the correctness of this opinion. 
He says, " Religion did more good to effect obedience 
among his slaves than a wagon-load of whips." To 
the honour and credit of this Christian minister, he 
emancipated his slaves, moved north, and became a 
strong advocate of unconditional emancipation. Be- 
sides, religion adds to the value of the slave. He 
generally sells better in the market after the auc* 
tioneer has faithfully represented the praiseworthy 
qualities of the slave, which consist in his physical 
development, his trustworthiness, his obedience and 
willingness to work, <&c. The purchasers have ceased 
bidding ; he belongs to the highest bidder, if none 
goes beyond him. The auctioneer adds, *^ He is a 
pious Christian fellow." The bidding begins afresh. 
"Why this bidding afresh? Evidently to purchase 
the Holy Ghost thus represented in the slave. This 
is no uncommon thing. A slaveholder of this class 
gave his slave permission to go to church. The 
minister preached from the following text, " No man 
can serve two masters ; he will either hate the one 
and love the other, or despise the one and cleave unto 
the other." The slave was unable to solve these 
problems. He returned home quite as ignorant as 
he went. Monday morning his master inquired if 
he went to church. He anftN<iete9Lm^'^ ^srEoai^^^ 
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The master wished to know how he liked the preacher, 
and he answered, " Not at all." " Why ? " « Because 
he told two falsehoods." "What were theyP" 
"He said, 'No man could serve two masters;' I 
know I serve you and Master John " (his old master 
and his young master). "What was the other P" 
" He said, I would ' eder love de one and hate de oder, 
or I would despise de one and cleave unto the oder,' 
and de Lord knows I hate you boof." This, however, 
proves the capabilities of the slave to reason. One 
very cold winter's night, I was suddenly aroused by a 
rapid knock at my door. My neighbour had eight slaves 
with two horses and a wagon, which was the entire 
family. The Ohio river was frozen over. They 
brought the horses and wagon across on the ice, it 
being quite near to the river. It was impossible 
for them to travel with the horses and wagon, so I 
concealed the fugitives. The next day the owner was 
on the look-out in the town. They asked me if I 
knew where the slaves were. I said I did, but was 
under no obligation to inform him. I told him where 
he could get his horses and wagon. He got them 
by paying the expenses, the slaves not having the 
means of procuring them ; and I had no right to them. 
As to the moral right of such an act of the fiigitives, 
I have only a word to say, — ^that he had got a great 
deal more from the slaves than the horses and wagon 
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were worth. If they had hrought in their bill for 
every day they had worked for him without wages, and 
every day that they and their children ought to have 
been at school, I dare say he would have been quite 
willing to have squared accounts with them by giving 
them the horses and wagon. They searched in vain 
for their live stock, though we dared not move vrith 
the fugitives until the excitement had somewhat 
abated ; and like many others they found their way 
to Canada without much trouble. 

It is with grief and much pain after all our careful- 
ness, that we lose some of our fugitives ; the northern 
judges deliver them up to the claimants, and they re- 
luctantly go back into bondage. In 1853, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, twenty-six were delivered up to the 
claimants, as the report of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
that year shows. A slave, named Jerry, was rescued 
fipom prison in Syracuse, New York, October, 1861, and 
at the sitting of a United States court, at BujfSalo 
twenty or thirty persons were indicted for having 
participated in the rescue. Last year, a fugitive 
slave was arrested in Oberlin, Ohio, by being decoyed 
out of town, then seized by the United States mar- 
thai, and he was sent immediately on his way to 
davery. The news spread like lightning, and the 
citizens lost no time in following these men-stealers, 
and at a distance of ten miles overtook them. The 
alaye was put in the bouao oi «^T)e^<ci^TQi^ l^^st ^^s^^ 
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keeping. The people informed the proprietor as 
well as the slaveholder that they wanted the slave, 
and intended to have him, peaceably if they could, 
and forcibly if they must. Finding they were in 
earnest about it, the slaveholder came out and told 
them, if they would allow him to pass on without 
interruption, he would give up the fugitive, to which 
they agreed, and he was delivered up to them witii 
triumphant shouts of joy. They, however, sent the 
young man to Canada. These men were prosecuted 
under the Pugitive Slave Bill ; some were fined, 
others suffered imprisonment. 

Justices of the peace, judges and jurors, and other 
public authorities, sanction the separation of husband 
and wife in a free State — ^ministers of the Gt)spel 
sanction it also by their silence. Their voices are 
heard against Sabbath-breaking, popular infidelity, 
and (especially in charging the Abolitionists with it) 
against drunkenness, against^ the Mormonite system 
of polygamy, but not a word against slavery, or sepa- 
rating husband and wife, if the people be coloured 
or are of negro descent. One even refused to pray 
for a fugitive slave who was in prison awaiting his 
trial ; prayer on his behalf was requested at a public 
prayer-meeting and was refused, although at the same 
time requests from other sources, and on difiiereiit 
subjects, received attention. 

JOscapes have been mox^ u\jsvwQiVi% Nhssci ^ver 
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during the past year : they are augmenting continu- 
ally. We add the following to show what description 
of persons take their liberty : — " Twenty Dollars Ee- 
ward. — Ean away from the plantation of the under- 
signed, the negro man Frederick, a preacher, 5 ft. 
9 in. high, above forty years old, but not looking 
over twenty-eight, stamped M. B. on the breast, and 
having both small toes cut off; he is of very dark 
complexion, with eyes small but bright, and looks 
quite insolent, dresses well, and was arrested as a 
runaway at Donaldsville some three years ago. The 
above reward will be paid for his arrest by addressing 
Messrs. Armont, Brothers, St. James' Parish, Shil- 
lenberger and Co., 30, Torondelet Street." — New Ot" 
leans Picayune, 

It seems from the above that this preacher was 
not too pious to run away, and thus deprive his mas- 
ter of what he had no right to, and that this was the 
second time he had committed treason against the 
slave laws and Southern theology by running away. 
Although a preacher, yet he would be a much better 
one if free. Such advertisements as this are cut out 
of Southern newspapers and put into some of the 
Northern papers, so that men who are sufficiently 
brutalized begin to hunt for the poor fugitives. The 
Underground Eailroad is doing good business, as the 
following will evidently show : — " Yesterday a slave 
man from Kentucky swam t\ve 0\\\o Tv>t^^^ Q^5^^'4>X^ 
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Talton; he reached the Ohio side nearly ethaufited 
with oold and fatigue } as he lay resting on the shore, 
he observed his pursuers on horseback, with rifles, 
on the opposite bank. They discovered their victim, 
and crossed in a ferry-boat at Pendleton, but the 
sight of these human tigers revived the almost 
drowned man, and like a deer he scaled the pre- 
cipitous hill at the back of Eulton and disappeared. 
God speed the fugitive — ^and I had like to have 
said, crush the black hearts of his pursuers ! " This 
was from quite a respectable clergyman who saw the 
slave and his pursuers, but whose name I do. not 
deem it prudent to give. 

The Underground Bailroad pays the stockholders 
very well, but not so well as might be desired ; but 
business is flourishing to their satisfaction, as the 
following would indicate : — " The Underground Bail- 
road would seem to be in excellent order ; a company 
of twenty-nine slaves from Kentucky reached here 
pn Monday evening last, and were safely conveyed 
to the Canada side the next morning ; they were all 
hale young men and women, none of them over 
thirty-flve years of age, for whose capture we hear 
liberal ofiers proclaimed. They travelled by wagons 
through Indiana (a free State), and reached here iu 
good condition." 

The Detroit Christian Herald says, " The Under- 
ground JSailroad is pre«eixw.eii\\.^ c^]a3^<^ and well 
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adapted to do business foi^ a long time, we hope as 
long as a playe remains in his chains to weep." *^ Lord, 
Thou hast heard the desire of the humble, Thou wilt 
prepare their heart ; Thou wilt cause thine ear to 
hear, to judge the fatherless and the oppressed, that 
the men of the earth may no more oppress." Gbd 
prepares ways and means for the escape of the slave 
to Canada. A slave passing from New York State 
into Canada was put on board a ferry-boat at Black- 
rock, near Bufiiilo, by an Abolitionist ; at this junc- 
ture the master came up and saw his slave on board, 
bound for Canada ; the boat was just receding from 
the shore ; he drew his revolver, saying to the ferry* 
man, "If you don't stop, I will shoot you." The 
Abolitionist who put the slave on board, and paid 
his way over to Canada, drew his revolver, and, point- 
ing it to the ferryman, said, " If you do not proceed I 
will shoot you."* The ferryman, finding himself 
between two fires, said, " I will die doing right." He 
went on, and in a few minutes the slave was beyond 
the grasp of the tyrant. David very appropriately 
declares, " Gtoi will judge the poor and needy. He 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break 
in pieces the oppressor." I would rather be in the 
condition of the slave than the slaveholder when God 
shall avenge himself on the evil-doer -and the slave- 
holder is one. - ** He shall deliver the needy when bA 

^* Neither ot them &raQL & ^qX>. 
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crieth, the poor also, and him that has no helper. 
He shall redeem their souls from deceit and violence, 
and precious shall their hlOod be in his sight." The 
slave is poor and needy — God delivers him from the 
iron heel of inhuman oppression. His retributive 
justice will not always be shown in silence, but will, 
eventually waken the guilty slaveholder as from 
an ominous dream, and break upon his head like 
the thunderings of a cataract or the roarings of the 
Niagara. Sometimes slaves that are invalids take it 
into their heads to escape. A woman who bad a 
husband with only one leg, managed with the assist- 
ance of some good friends to have him removed to 
Canada ; her master flogged ^her every day during an 
entire week for the purpose of extorting from her a 
confession as to her husband's whereabouts ; too true 
was she to the higher dictates of human nature to 
betray the trust reposed in her by him whom she 
loved so dearly; she endured all like a faithful 
Christian, ever true both to her husband and to her 
God. Finally she was among the missing, but found 
herself in Canada with her husband ; though she had 
him to maintain, she was free, and in a country that 
recognized her freedom. If slaves run away who 
have only one leg, we may expect escapes to be more 
numerous with those who have two legs. 
J am indebted to Mrs. Lucie S*. Day for the 
following : — 
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The mansion of Mr. Hayes was pleasantly situated 
on one of the bluffs which form a part of the bank 
of the Mississippi. On a certain eyening, at that 
mansion, all the pride of that section was gathered. 
Sounds of revelry and mirth echoed through the 
apartment; bright forms flitted by the open win- 
dows ; and woman's low, musical laugh told of happy 
hearts within. 

Away from this crowded scene, near the bank of 
the river, stood Clara, the daughter of Mr. Hayes. 
But why is she not with the other daughter of his, 
the admired of all ? Her features, you see, are as 
perfect, her eyes as intelligent, her form as graceful, 
as that other sister's. "We soon learn — she is a slave. 
That settles all the mystery. 

Another form approaches her — a tall youth; and 
as he approaches, he whispers to her, " My sister ! " 
She looked up with a smile, but soon an expression 
of anxiety passed over her face, for she saw a stain 
of blood upon his breast, and on his brow the 
traces of recent passion. His eye even then flashed 
witb fire. 

" Charles, what is the matter ? " 

"Matter! Are we not slaves — mere ciphers — 
who dare not call our lives, our souls our own? 
Nothing belongs to us but thought and feeling. I 
will yet escape, and tell my wrongs to tKoae ^\sa ^^ 
hear and apnpathhe. H\\s\i\ 'DoTvo\.\.^xftft^<5^Vx^ 
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just. I never felt bis justice. "What I am, they 

have made me ; and if I sink down to deep despair, 

I sink under the pressure of their tyranny. All that 

I have learned, all that raises me above the brute, I 

gained myself, being my own teacher. I knew they 

wished me not to read, yet to do what they wished 

not, was pleasure. Do not think me wild. I have 

been tempted almost beyond what I could bear. A 

little while ago, as I sat on yonder rock, gazing upon 

the bright stars, I wondered if they were worlds, 

inhabited like ours; and if so, were slaves there f 

There came many bitter thoughts. I spoke aloud; 

when suddenly I received a blow in the face, followed 

by these words : * Slave, let that teach you what to 

think ! ' I rose from the ground almost blind witb 

rage ; and there stood Master Henry, grinning with 

pleasure. It was too much. I glanced at him, then 

at the steep bank ; something within me whispered. 

and I obeyed. With all the strength of madness a.ni 

revenge, I seized and held him over the water 

Another instant, and he would have floated i 

mangled corpse on the dark waves of this river. Bui 

I looked down, and saw the reflection of the stan 

on the water, — they looked like your bright eyes; ] 

thought of you, and spared him. But come to ou: 

little cottage ; we will collect a few things, and lon| 

ere the morning Ught we will be far hence." 

Oioni threw her arm* aTO\nidL\iet \«ciOt!kS^^-t««! 
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and, bending her head low that he xnight not see the 
tears, said, '* I cannot go. Do not say I do not lore 
you. Whom else hare I to love ? Our mother is 
dead ; our father is worse than none. I have no one 
to love but you. I dare not render your escape 
doubtful by going with you." 

The mom was near its dawning, and still Clara 
knelt in prayer. Her uplifted face was covered with 
tears ; her accents fell not unheard on the ear of Him 
who hath said by the mouth of his Apostle, " And if 
we know that He heareth us, whatsoever we ask we 
know that we have the petition that we desired of 
Him." Clara seized hold upon that promise, and she 
felt that her entreaty for her brother's safety would 
be answered. She arose from that long communion 
with God, and with comparative cheerfulness went 
about her daily task. When it was reported that 
Charles was to be found nowhere on the plantation, 
and even when the company of hunters went forth 
with bloodhounds, pistols, and the other accompani- 
ments which slavery uses on such occasions, Clara's 
faith remained unshaken. 

But let us look forward and watch the fate of that 
brother. All night he has been making his way 
through the thick forest ; now parting, with already 
lacerated hands, the vines that clustered in his path, 
now crawling through the dense underwood ;—'he 
made his Tfay, until the "bti^t «vfli "^^e^^ ^^^^s^'i^ 
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the overhanging leaves. Plunging further still into 
the forest he came to a brook which he crossed and 
recrossed, and then threw himself down to rest in the 
welcome shelter of a canebrake. Here he laj still and 
unmolested until near noon, when he heard the bay 
of the leader of the hounds, which had separated 
from the others, and reached the stream. In he 
dashed ; again he crossed, and came on through the 
rustling cane. Charles's heart beat wildly — he shud- 
dered ; but it was only for a moment. Drawing his 
knife, he waited in silence the coming of his savage 
foe. The animal approached, and, for a moment, 
shrank beneath the acknowledged supremacy which 
flashes in the eye of man. Charles seized that mo- 
ment, and, catching the dog by the neck, buried the 
knife in his throat. He gave a low bay, and all was 
over. 

Charles had saved himself for a short time, but at 
a great risk ; for when his pursuers discovered the 
dog, they would be certain that the fugitive was 
near. Just then, as he heard the baying of the dead 
hound's companions, there was a rustling near him in 
another direction, and a great animal of the wolf kind 
appeared, falling upon the dead dog to devour him. 
Charles, recrossing the brook as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, pressed on until he was compelled to rest from 
pure exhaustion. 
He remained until lie via'a «sRWfe \i^ the quiet 
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around that his pursuers were gone. Thanking God 
in his heart for his preservation, he pursued his toil- 
some way until he found a place of rest on the free 
shores of Canada — British monarchy being freer than 

American republicanism 

Yes, indifferent as a majority of the American 
people are to the claims of humanity, honour, and 
justice, and apostate as are a large portion of the 
politicians, ministers, and church members, to the 
principles of Bepublicanism and Christianity, with 
reference to their treatment of slaves and the co- 
loured people, it is to us a cause of profound grati- 
tude to that Great Being who declares that "He 
is no respecter of persons." He has raised up a 
company of men and women to contend for truth and 
freedom against the combined influence of false de- 
mocracy and impure Christianity; and to wrestle 
against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Thanks to God for all 
the success he has given to efforts begun and con- 
tinued in his name, in accordance with his Spirit, and 
in reliance upon his promises. It is obvious to every 
intelligent and candid looker-on, that the anti-slavery 
cause, in spite of the sneers of opponents, the de- 
nunciations of men in power, and the designs of the 
crafty, is steadily pursuing its march to a glorious 
consammation. Its progre^B maj \i^ t^\»x^%^ ^s^ 
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diabolical cupidity, cruelty, and knavery of demoQi 
in human shape, who kidnap, enalaye, or torture their 
unoffending and helpless fellow-men, in foreign lands, 
on the high seas, during the coffie-march between the 
States of the American Union, or on the cane*field8 
and cotton plantations; by unprincipled politicians, 
who rise to power on pledges to be&iend and enlarge 
the area of despotism; or by the hireling presa* pros* 
tituted pulpits, corrupted courts, and the multifcmn 
classes whose God [is Mammon. It has been so re- 
tarded. But the seeming triumphs of these enemies 
of the human race is transient : '^ He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them 
iu derision." Truth is mighty, and will prevail. The 
rights of man will be regarded, oppression shall cease, 
both body and mind will be unshackled, " the expecta- 
tion of the poor shall not perish." ^* The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it." The slaveholders may drive 
the free coloured people from their comfortable homes 
in the slave States as exiles, as some are d^ing, in 
order to tighten the chains still firmer on the necks 
of the suffering vassals ; but let these men remember 
we can plant ourselves at the very portals of slavery. 
We can hover about the Ghilf of Mexico, nearly all 
the isles of the Caribbean Sea bid them welcome; 
while the broad and fertile valleys of British Ghiiana, 
under the sway of the emancipating Queen, invite 
them to their treaBure aa& toIi^^AQkTi<a2a\»^. "With the 
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ulf of Mexico on the south and Canada on the 
nrtfa, the latter is already a receptacle for fugitive 
ayes, waiting their more intelligent free coloured 
■ethren to join them in hreaking the galling yoke 
om the bleeding necks of their yet suffering bonds- 
en, and they may still keep within hearing of the 
ails of our enslaved people in the United Btates. 
iK)m these stand-points we can, watch the destiny of 
lose we have left behind. Americans should also 
(member that there are already on that vast oonti- 
3nt, and in the adjacent islands, a large population of 
)loured people, who are only waiting the life-giving 
id organizing power of intelligence to mould them 
ito one body and into a powerful nation. 
The following tabular statement exhibits an ap- 
roximate estimate of the numbers of coloured per- 
ms of the African race to be found on the I^orth 
merican Continent. The free populations are dis- 
ibuted in the different countries in the following 
roportions : — 

United States 3,660,000 

Brazil 2,260,000 

Spanish Colonies 1,470,000 

South American Eepublics 1,130,000 

British West Indies 760,000 

Hayti 60,000 

Prench Colonies 270,000 

Dutch ditto 60,000 

Danish ditto 46,000 

Mexico TO.CiC^ 

Canada ^5*^ 
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It thus appears that nearly three-fourths of the 
whole A&ican population in the western hemisphere 
are still ground down as beasts of burden under the 
galling yoke of slavery. May the efforts of the fugi- 
tive slaves contribute their full measure of moral in- 
fluence against this accursed system ; and, under God, 
may they be made instrumental, in some degree, in 
hastening the time when all men shall be recognized as 
being entitled to that freedom which is their birth- 
right and their just inheritance I 
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Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 
Another soul from slavery won ; 
Another man erect to stand 
Fearless of the scourge and brand ; 
Another face now lifted up, 
Lips that drink not sorrow's cup, 
Eyes no longer dimm'd by tears. 
Breast no longer fiU'd with fears ; 
Limbs that have no galling chain 
Their free motions to restrain ; 
Back no longer bow'd and scored, 
But with birthright "noYi T©a\iate^. 
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He that late the burden bore, 
Felt the lash and pangs untold, 

To be ehattelized no more. 
Bartered, given, bought, or sold — 

Pass him on ! 

Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 
Every man who hath a son, 
Every woman who hath borne 
Child, and hath a heart to mourn 
O'er the wops by others felt ; 
Every maiden who hath knelt 
Down in prayer for brother dear. 
Or a loved one yet more near ; 
Every youth who hath a friend 
With his thoughts and hopes to blend. 
And desireth aye to be 
Both in speech and action &ee ; 

Every one who hates the wrong 
And would vindicate the right, 

Help the weak against the strong. 
Aid this brother in his flight — 

Pass him on ! 

Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 

Ye whose sires the sword have drawn, 

And with blood your freedom bought ; 

Ye by whom the truth is taught. 

That the God who dwells on high. 

Sees one hunian fomUy 

In the races of mankind. 

And would all together bind 

In one unity of love, 

BUbsM as the life above \ 
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Ye who speak and wield the pen, 
Eloquent for rights of men, 
And would proudly spurn the thought 

That if you had skins less fair, 

You might then be sold and bought, 

And the galling fetters wear — 

Pass him on ! 

Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 
Though his foes be legion ; 
Though the bloodhounds on his track, 
Yelling, strive to bring him back ; 
Though man-hunters from the south 
Threat you with the pistol's mouth, 
And the federative law 
Would your spirits overawe. 
Heed them not — ^imprisonment ! 
Take it, and be well content ; 
Heed them not ; endure the fine ; 
Grow, through sacrifice divine ; 
Do as you'd be done unto, 

Careless of the consequence ;y 
Keep the higher law in view ; 

Heed not rufiSan violence. 

Pass him on ! 

Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 
Let him lie your couch upon ; 
Give him raiment, give him food, 
Give him kindly words and good ; 
Watch and guard his hours of rest ; 
Hide him from the searcher's quest. 
Through the city wrapp'd in sleep, 
O'er the river broad tta<idL«%^ 
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By tbe farmstead, through the vale 
Lighted by the moonbeams pale ; 
O'er the prairie wild and wide. 
Where the red men still abide 

(Hunters these, but not of slayes — 

Far more merciful than they) ; 
Storms and tempests, winds and waves, 
Nought the fugitive must stay. 

Pass him on ! 

Pass him on ! Pass him on ! 
Crime hath he committed none. 
Would you have him grovelling lie 
In the bonds of slavery ? 
Nobler &r to rend in twain 
And throw off the yoke and chain : 
Nobler through darkness grim. 
Dangers thick besetting him, 
Freedom thus to seek in flight, 
'Scaping from the gloom of night 
Unto freedom's glorious morn ; 
Erom the darkness to the dawn 

Leapeth he o'er chasms wide. 
Help him all who help him can, 

God the north star for his guide 
Giveth ; every fellow-man — 

Pass him on ! 

H. G. Adams. 
Bochester, England^ 1854u 
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As misrepresentations in some instances have pre- 
vailed respecting the true condition of the coloured 
population of Canada, I have been induced to make 
the following statements, which are derived from per- 
sonal knowledge. If these promiscuous suggestions 
will in any way gratify the friends of the slave, and 
serve the cause of freedom, strengthen the hearts and 
hands of British Christians in the glorious work of 
emancipation, my highest expectations will be fully 
realized, and my soul will rejoice in the Lord. 

Perhaps you, who have been cradled in a land of 
liberty, cannot altogether enter into the feelings of 
those who breathe the air of freedom for the first 
time. The slaves, upon their arrival in Canada, gaze 
with delight upon a land of freedom. "Would you 
believe it, tears often flow from their eyes ; they lift 
their voices and weep aloud. It is a glorious thing 
to gaze for the first time upon a land where a poor 
slave, Qying from a so-cai\ei\0aii oi ^\i«stY^ would in 
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a moment find his fetters broken, his shackles loosed ; 
and whatever he was in the land of Washington, 
beneath the shadow of Bunker's Hill, or even Ply- 
mouth Bock, here he becomes a man and a brother. 
But even here, it is too true, they find they have only 
changed the yoke of oppression for the galling fetters 
of a vitiated public opinion. True, they come to 
Canada exceedingly ignorant; but who can wonder 
at it, bom as they are to an inheritance of misery, 
nurtured in degradation, and cradled in oppression; 
with the scorn of the white man upon their souls, his 
fetters upon their Umbs, his scourge upon their flesh? 
What can be expected from their ofispring but a 
mournful reaction of that cursed system which spreads 
its baneful influence over both body and soul, which 
dwarfs the intellect, stunts its development, and 
debases the soul? 

If you look upon your map, you will clearly see 
how Canada is divided from the United States, in 
some parts only by a narrow boundary. Some of the 
States just over the boundary are free States ; yet, if 
a fugitive slave be found there, he is taken back to 
his former owner, and his bondage made still harder. 

But let them once be within the Canadian boundary, 
they are free, — ^they are safe, — ^for they are then 
under the protection of our gracious Queen. The 
population of Upper Canada is nearly 1,000,000. 
The most densely populated tjox^aou \& Sx^^si. *^^ «^- 
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treme south-west, in a straight line along the Qfeat 
Western Sailway as low down as Toronto, on Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 250 miles. This embiaees a 
large scope of country, from the south-west of Lake 
Erie, along Lake Huron west, as far north as Lake 
Simcoe. This is considered, not without good reaaon, 
the best farming region of Upper Canada. Of this 
population 60,000 are coloured people, who are almost 
entirely in Upper Canada, because of its dose con- 
nection with the States, 15,000 of whom are supposed 
to be freebom, and at various times to have removed 
from the free States of America into Canada, to enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with the white citiieBB, 
which they could not do in any portion of the United 
States. Making due allowances for th6 Canadian 
coloured people, we still have a population of 45,000 
fugitive slaves from the United States, and this 
number is augmented yearly at the rate of* 1200. 
These are, as it were, only a drop taken from the 
ocean of 4,000,000, now in that Bepublic which boasts 
so much of its freedom, — liberty for the white man 
and slavery for the black man, — ^"Liberty fur the 
slaveocrats, and a strong hemp rope for the eloquent 
throat of an English Spurgeon,'' should he be found 
in that land of blood, preaching the Qospel to every 
creature. The coloured people are mostly located in 
towns, villages, and townships, in the region above 
described. 
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Ihieif^ lieemfl to prevail among them a dispOBition 
to settle in villages and towns, especially those who 
have been porters in stores, warehouses, or waiters in 
private families, their object evidently being to obtain 
aituations in their former occupations; &iling, as 
many do (which is not to be regretted), they, in 
the latter case, do what they should have done in 
the former, engage in agriculture. However, expe- 
rience soon teaches them that they are in the wrong 
place ; consequently a larger proportion now settle in 
agricultural districts than formerly. I may say, the 
majority axe thus engaged, perhaps not in every case 
from choice but the force of circumstances ; in either 
case, however, our object is accomplished. I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, that in Canada, as in all countries, 
being settled with emigrants, agriculture is the occu- 
pation ; therefore, we perpetually urge upon them the 
importance of thus becoming their own proprietors. 
There seems to exist a peculiar fondness for each 
other, which is characteristic of the coloured race ; 
this influences them to settle together, thus forming 
large colonies, or settlements as they are called. Land 
is purchased from Grovernment, by individuals and 
companies, at one dollar and a quarter per acre. 
They divide it into sections, half sections, quarter 
sections, and even eighths of sections, as convenience 
may require. These speculators sell this land at two 
dollars and two dollars and a ha\£ i^ex aat^, ^^?nsi^^^ 
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purchasers the advantage of ten years to complete the 
payment. 

Any man with a little industry and economy can 
secure himself a home, as many do, or Goyemment 
will grant fifby acres as a homestead, on certain por^. 
tions, and in certain places, to any one who will settle 
thereupon, giving a simple fee deed to the settlers, 
when their cabins are erected on the spot selected. 
But this land is, in the interior districts, a great dis* 
tance from market, without even roads along which to 
convey their produce to market. To settle in such 
districts requires some capital to commence with, 
which the poor have not, and those who are so for- 
tunate find it to their decided advantage to settle as 
near a good market as possible. 

The consequence is, the coloured people, with the 
whites of equal condition, buy land of the speculators^ 
and remain within reach of markets, their prosperity 
depending, in a very great measure, upon their own 
industry. It may be said, to the credit of many of 
our coloured brethren, that they have bought land by 
paying a few pounds in advance, and many of their 
farms are in a good state of cultivation, and, in some 
instances, superior to many of their white neighbours^ 

In the county of Kent, many are engaged in agri- 
culture, residing upon and cultivating their own 
farms. One farm near Chatham, of which place we 
ffball gpeak hereafter, formetVj ovm^fc^ «xA ^sci^\^«&Ad 
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hj a coloured man, recently deceased, is regarded, 
even by those not so fayourably disposed to the 
negro race, to be the model farm of the community. 
It is now cultivated by his family, and still retains 
its former character. 

It is a generally-admitted fact in Canada, that the 
coloured people are much better farmers than the 
Irish, or even Canadian French. The better portion 
live in two-story frame houses, painted white on the 
outside ; now and then there is a respectable bam on 
the premises, around which are fowls, hogs, horses, 
cows, and occasionally sheep, but less attention is 
paid to the latter than to any other kind of stock. 
The majority live in log-houses of one room, in 
which a looking-glass, one or two bedsteads, a 
biu*eau, &c, may be seen. A garden is usually 
connected with the house, in which vegetables 
grow luxuriantly; here the mistress occupies her- 
sdf from [two o'clock in the afternoon till five in the 
evening, and perhaps later. I am decidedly of 
opinion, that no people could do better under similar 
circumstances than the fugitive slaves and the coloured 
population are now doing in Canada. I often think 
many of the friends of the negro race expect too 
much in too short a time from the emancipated. The 
growth of a nation is slow, especially when degraded 
as the African race is. The nefarious system of 
tiAYeryhas entailed upon them 8Xmo«i\i\£L^^\i^^\:\^»^^ 
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evils, which requires generations to eradiortei while 

they are only in the first generation. 

" Oh ! speed the moment on 
When wrong Rhftll eeast ; and Uberlj, 
And loye, and faith, and right 
Throughout the earth be known, 
As in their home above.'* 

Wumiju. 

As the foregoing remarks are of a general character, 
we will now enter more minutely into particuliirs, 
which, in all probability, will be more satisjhetoty to 
the reader. Toronto, as we have said before, is situ- 
ated on Lake Ontario. It is a flourishing town, ad- 
mirably adapted for a commercial city. The census 
returns of 1860 gave a population of 60,000 ; it is now 
supposed to be about 80,000, of which 1600 are co- 
loured, or of the African race. Of the latter number 
1000 are fugitive slaves. The coloured population are 
engaged in various avocations ; there are blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, carpenters, six grocers, one physician, also 
shoemakers, painters, &c., one broom manufactory, 
and a large coal and wood yard, kept by a coloured 
gentleman. 

A considerable number, who emigrated to Canada at 
an early period, are in comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
A., who came from Mobile, Alabama, eighteen or 
twenty years ago, has, by his industry and economy, 
accumulated 100,000 dollars in property. He has now 
retired from business, and TiAtJ t\vt^^ ^^ox» ^^^ isKivjA^yrj^ 
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for the medical profession. I ua exoeedinglj bappj 
to add, that few men are more respected than he, not 
because of his wealth onlj, but for his piety also. Mr. 
M. owns two lines of omnibuses, and horses and car- 
riages. Dr. T., mentioned above, has quite a respect- 
able drugHBtore, in one of the principal streets, which 
no gentleman of his profession would feel disgraced • 
to entw. An ice-merchant, who furnishes hotels, 
public-houses, and private families, during summer 
with ice, has a farm under good cultivation. His son- 
in-law has, on the same farm, a two-story frame house, 
fumiriied as well inside as it is finished outside. 

The winters are long and intensely cold in Canada, 
during which but little out-door work can be done, 
which causes a deal of suffering among the poor. To 
remedy this to some extent, soup-houses are esta- 
blished, firom which they can obtain coal, wood, bread, 
and soup. In the winter of 1858, only one coloured 
fiunily made application for assistance. However, we 
must take this fact into consideration, that the neces- 
sities of this class are, to some extent, supplied by a 
few benevolent friends, who interest themselves in 
their behalf, but not sufficiently to prevent numbers 
of them from applying for assistance from the town 
fund. Many, too, would rather, and absolutely do, 
suffer much, before they will make known their con- 
dition, or apply for aid to their white friends. Even 
eoDiideniig ail these things it \& \io\^ ^xx^^'^^^^Ss^^ 
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populAtion of 1600, many and frequent would be the 
applications. But the true cause is found in the &d; 
that there is a great disposition in the better dasaes 
to assist their less fortunate brethren, and that they 
are very industrious. 

Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, around 
which the railway trains pass to the Niagara Fallfl, 
New York, and the eastern States, has a population of 
24,000, 600 of whom are coloured people. Among 
them are blacksmiths, carpenters, plasterers, and one 
wheelwright. Many of them own property, but how 
much or to what extent I cannot say. Mr. M., a 
mulatto, who still drives his own hack, is worth 15,000 
dollars. He came to Hamilton seventeen years ago, and 
acted as porter in a store twelve years ; he then bought 
a hack, and he has now two carriages and four horses. 
He takes three newspapers, one weekly and two daily. 
On the 14th of January, 1859, he said to me, "I shall 
have to emigrate to the West Indies to educate my 
children, for, the other day, my two daughters were 
refused admission into the female academy, because 
they are coloured." This may startle some, but it is 
nevertheless a lamentable fact ; prejudice so prevails 
against the coloured race, even in Canada.. In com- 
munities mainly consisting of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men it does not prevail to the same extent, therefore, 
the more emigration we have of these classes, the bet- 
ter for the coloured people. 1 u-m '^^x^Kxa.^t^^^itWcie 
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were a majority in Canada, no prejudice would exist. 
May Gbd hasten the period when the glorious text 
shall be fully realized, '^ He is no respecter of persons, 
but every one, in every nation, that feareth Grod and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him.*' As to 
their general moraHty the foUowing wiU suffice :-Iu 
1858 there were 1982 arrests and summonses to ap« 
pear before the court ; of these 81 were coloured. 
Putting down the population in round numbers at 
24,000, the proportion of arrests would be about one 
in 12^, estimating the coloured population, for conve- 
nience of calculation, at 550, would be a fraction over 
one in seven. The fact of their being almost exclu- 
sively emigrants, the proportion of adults among the 
coloured people is greater than the population at 
large ; some deduction must, therefore, be made from 
their proportionate criminality. Beggary and pau- 
perism are almost unknown among them. Not a 
coloured person in this place is supported by the 
township. They feel their position and know that 
they are on their trial, and that they have a character 
to establish and maintain. 

St. Catherine's, perhaps about thirty-two miles from 
Hamilton, is a straggling town of about 2500 inhabi- 
tants ; 200 or 250 will include the entire coloured 
population. I am not so favourably impressed with 
the prosperity of the coloured people here. Their 
morals, I am sorry to say, aTeiii\xc^\Qi^^^^«a.\>a^ 
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most towns and settlements ; there is more drunken- 
ness than we usually see. There are among them a few 
good Christians, — ^pious, devoted persons; but a kind 
of goodness without intelligence. One man owns two 
hacks and four horses. It seems the communitj has 
been left without competent teachers to instruct the 
people; the consequence is, they have not done as 
well as we could desire. I may add, that sereral of 
them own property, and are in comfortable circum- 
stances ; but, upon the whole, they are far behind the 
mass of their brethren. 

London is a town still further west, on the Great 
Western Bailway ; it has a population of 12,000, of 
which 600 are coloured people. What I have said of 
them in Toronto and Hamilton will apply to their 
brethren here. They are rapidly advancing in this 
place in general refinement and respectability ; nearly 
all seem engaged in some sort of useful employment. 
This is the missionary field of the ColoniaL Church and 
School Society. They have done and are still doing 
a great deal to promote the interest and elevation of 
this people. I am confident God has blessed the 
various agencies and means employed by them in this 
glorious work, and I hope He will continue to do so. 
I only regret that they are not sufficiently catholic. In 
London the coloured children go to school with the 
whites; the latter feel themselves not disgraced by 
the association. I'or t\ie ^toit ci %\]L<^Q^Qa^s&aax^lil^ 
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union, mtavf of the coloured children are growing np 
in ignorance, eren in a land of freedom, and so it will 
be until they are able to establish and sustain their 
own institutions, as I hope, by the grace of God, ere- 
long they will. The elevation of a people depends 
more upon themselves than upon their neighbours. 
I have long been convinced the sentiment of the emi- 
nent poet is quite true : — 

** They that wonld be free, 
Themselyes must strike the blow." 

Ck>WFSB. 

These people are perfectly willing, and manifest a 
disposition, to receive instruction, as the following ex- 
tract will demonstrate. I quote from the report of 
the Church School Society for 1869, page 27 : — 

" The tracts are still valued by the poor fugitives 
who can read. They are sometimes returned to be 
exchanged, with such expressions as the following : — 
' That's a nice book, it is so sweet and comforting.' 
' I thought the last my daughter read to me was the 
best I ever heard in m^ life,' said a poor fugitive the 
other day. A mother said, * That tract you lent me 
was so good and so beautiful that I lent it to a friend 
of mine, and that friend lent it to another friend, and 
so it has gone through twenty people's hands, and it 
has not come home yet.' " I shall give my testimony 
in a subsequent page. 

In conversation with the\ieadA ot \)Qa y^'^'^^*^^^ 
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town of London they said that petty crimes were 
more frequent among the people of colour than any 
other class, except the Irish, who were much worse. 
However, this was a mere opinion, as, in the statis- 
tical statements of the police department, the offences 
committed by the coloured people were not separately 
recorded, as in some other towns. They further said, 
beggary and pauperism were unknown among them. 
I thought this quite a free and open concession, and 
spoke well for them, which I found to be quite true 
when visiting their families. Mr. J. is a fugitive 
slave, from North Carolina (my native state). He 
settled in the town of London twenty4hree years 
ago ; he became a merchant, but is now a dealer in 
medicine. He has a good drug-store, and is possessed 
of considerable property. 

Chatham is a town situated at the head of navi- 
gation on the river Thames. Unlike Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, or even London, it has but few fine buildings, 
and its appearance at first sight would not very 
favourably impress a stranger as to its wealth ; never- 
theless, there is more business done here than would 
seem upon first entering the town. There are three 
saw-mills, two shingle-mills, two potash factories, 
three cabinet warehouses, four flour-mills, several iron- 
foundries, three breweries, &c. It is a port of entry, 
and exports a large amount of lumber. This busy 
town containa a populalion ot QS^i— "ififi^ «cq 
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t^otcmred people, who seem to add their quota to its 
industry. One gunsmith, four cabinet-makers, work- 
ing on their own account and employing others, six 
master-carpenters, and a number of plasterers ; three 
printers, tWo watchmakers, two ship-carpenters, two 
millers, four blacksmiths, one upholsterer, one saddler, 
six master-shoemakers, and, last of all the trades, a 
cigar-maker. 

Chatham is the head-quarters of the negro-race in 
CanadA. It has acquired considerable notoriety, even 
in the XJnited States, because of the great number 
that have settled there. The better class live in such 
houses as before described — two-story frames, painted 
white outside ; numbers of their unfortunate brethren 
live in log-houses, with gardens around them, well 
stocked with vegetables. They have here two day- 
schools, though not very well provided for ; one has 
eighty pupils, the other thirty. They seem to be 
linder good training and instruction. They probably 
have the largest, if not the best conducted Sunday- 
school in Canada among the coloured people. I had 
the pleasure of addressing three hundred children in 
this school, which is considered a large number to be 
in attendance. It is certainly conducted in such a 
manner as to perpetuate a lively interest among the 
scholars, which is an essential element to the pros- 
perity of any school. The other school is well con- 
iucted; but not so large. The xedVfli?^ ol ^^v»s^>5^ 
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tHe pupils &om both the Old and ISTew TeBtament 
Scriptures, was a sufficient evidence of their aptitude 
for learning, which the negro race has ever evinced 
when surrounded by feivoiirable circumstances. 

There are two chapels in Chatham, Methodist and 
Baptist ; the former has quite an intelligent coloured 
mimster. The latter has no regular pastor ; I have 
occasionaUj preached for them. The Prea is con« 
ducted by a coloured gentleman, well adapted to thd 
business, the continuance of which up to the present 
time is owing to his industry and economy ; though 
it is not at present in a very encouraging condition, 
that is no fault of his. Newspapers usually depend 
on voluntary subscription for support ; it is, there- 
fore, a very difficult matter to keep one in exist- 
ence among an uneducated people, as this class is in 
Canada, when its support, entirely or in part^ is to be 
derived from them. Parents do not see the necessity 
of taking papers for the benefit of their childr^i who 
can and are learning to read ; in the majority of cases, 
if they did, they would not have the means to pay 
for one. However, I may truly say, in some re- 
spects, and with the best of feeling for my brethren, 
^' they have eyes to see and see not, and ears to hear 
and hear not." We need more schools and qualified 
teachers in Canada ; and as the people advance in in- 
telligence, we may have more newspapers and editors. 
J3ie gchools are very iixeg;ui«^\j «.\X&Ti^^^\Nx&t^theY 
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attend to everything else, in the most erratic manner 
imaginable. However, knowing as we do the cause 
of it, we bear with greater fortitude their imperfec- 
tions. Our hope for better things is from the rising 
generation now entering on the great theatre of 
human existence, whose minds are still to be de- 
veloped, and their characters to be moulded; and 
unless we are prepared with efficient facilities to 
meet these emergencies, they will still be, intellec- 
tually, infants. "We believe that the period will 
arrive, ere long, when they will be enlightened, vir- 
tuous, moral, and intelligent, or, in other words, 
possess those qualities in a higher degree than they 
now do, and lavish their blessings among the various 
kingdoms of the earth as freely as they have lavished 
on them their chains and ignominy. Education, com- 
bined with Christian civilization, will enlighten, refine, 
and elevate the down-trodden sons and daughters of 
Ham. 

The hearty loyalty of the coloured population in 
Canada is attested by all that come in contact with 
them. They love the country that protects them in 
the free and untrammeled exercise of their natural and 
inalienable rights. The following anthem is the pro- 
duction of a man who was a slave twenty-three years, 
now living in Chatham, Canada West: — 
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AIR, — HoMB Again. 

Bless the Queen ! England^s Queen ; 

Heftven protect and sa^re I 
Oh, may the space be wide between . 

Her cradle and the grave I 
Ever may her land remain 

Asylum of the free, 
A spell to break each galling chain 

Of human slavery ! 
Chorus, — ^Bless the Queen, &c. 

• 

Beneath her sway, equal rights 

Extend to rich and poor ; 
From halls of dukes and gallant knights. 

To the humble peasant's door. 
Hence ever from the peasant's cot. 

And domes of wealth and sheen. 
One prayer ascends of word and thought, 

God save, GK)d save the Queen f 

O'er her may angels spread 

Their all-protecting wing ! 
Oh, may they shield her heart and head 

From each delusive thing ! — 
Shield her firom the gloom and care 

By mortal eye unseen. 
That she may live — long live — ^to wear 

The crown, — GK>d save the Queen ! 

When her long and peaceful reign 

Shall here have been complete. 
And she for brighter realms would fain 

Leave this terrestrial seat. 
May her deathless spirit soar 

To that bless'd world of light. 
Where ills and cares disturb no more, 

And there's no day nor night ! 

3» "ilL "Btoa*, ^\i»JClam.,Ci.^^ 
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( Fifty-four miles further west, on the Detroit river, 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair, is situ- 
ated the town of Windsor, which has a population 
of 2500. ]^ew towns, perhaps, in Canada are older 
than this ; it is the place Where the larger portion of 
the fugitive slaves first arrive on British soil, because 
of its close connection with the States. This portion 
of Canada is divided by the river Detroit fropi the 
State of Michigan ; across the river, at this point, un- 
known numbers of slaves have passed into a land of 
rest, where the slaveholders cease to trouble them, 
and the baying of the negro hounds is no more heard 
on the track of the flying fugitive. Prom 700 to 
800 is the number of coloured people in this town ; 
among them, as in other towns, are carpenters, shoe- 
makers, bricklayers, grocers, &c. Most of them are 
doing well, and quite a number have comfortable 
homes for their fandilies ; but they are not extensive 
property-holders, as in some of the places mentioned 
before. Mr. 0. has a large provision-store, and does 
extensive business, much more than any other coloured 
gentleman in the town ; he is therefore very much 
respected by them. He lives in a neat, well-furnished 
brick-house. — Eev.W. Troy, my colleague and fellow- 
labourer among this class, owns property in this town, 
also a farm in the country. Here is mainly his field 
of labour, where he is now erecting a chapel with a 
school for their benefit. Tlie "Lot^lV^^ ^\KciS«5iG^ 
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blessed his bumble efforts in bringing many to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. He is the 
leading man among them. — Mr.'B. has been employed 
at the railway-station for four or five years. He has 
not been absent a single day, unless prevented by 
' sickness. By his steady habits and faithfulness to 
labour, he has won for himself a high respectabiliiy. 
— Mr. Lewis Clark, who was her Majesty's mail-carrier 
from Windsor, across the river to Detroit, in the State 
of Michigan, is a fugitive slave, from the State lof 
Kentucky, but, to the disappointment of his employers 
in the post-office, he was necessitated to give up that 
useful and respectable occupation.rv His former master 
having been informed of his locality and avocation, 
notwithstanding several years had elapsed since he 
left Kentucky, pursued him to the very borders of 
Canada, watching his return with the mail in the city 
of Detroit, on the States side, anxious to lay violent 
hands on the poor man, to bind him in chains, and 
take him into slavery again. Fortunately some Mends 
informed him that his late master was waiting on the 
other side for his return. Oh, what a blessing to him 
and his poor wife, that he received this timely infor- 
mation! Of course every precaution was taken to 
ascertain the facts of the case, but every advancing 
step only served to confirm the truth of the state- 
ment, until it was found absolutely dangerous for him 
to continue in bis employmeut. ^(^^"ceholder dare 
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not orosB over the boundary line to claim a fellow-man 
as bis property in Canada. 

** SlaveB cannot breathe in Rngland : 
If their lungs receiye our air, 
That moment they are free." 

Mr. Clark, by bis industry and economy, bas accu- 
tnulated considerable property. He bas also money 
in the Bank of Upper Canada. He is distinguished 
for bis piety and benevolence: but few men in bis 
position contribute more for the spread of the Glospel 
among bis people, which at once achieves for him the 
universal respect of bis brethren. Mr. Clark was 
fortunate enough to escape with his wife, — children 
they have none. She is a woman of very superior 
mind, quite different from the generality of slaves. 
Her condition was one of the exceptions. She was a 
domestic servant, quite a favourite in the family, con- 
sequently permitted many privileges, among them 
the privilege of learning to read. She was intrusted 
with everything in the bouse, newspapers and books 
not excepted; to the reading of these she devoted 
much of her time, which now proves a greater blessing 
to her than it possibly could have done in a condition 
of slavery ; by means of this knowledge she gained 
her freedom. Her master, in conversation with the 
Eev. W. Troy, mentioned above, said, "He often 
told his wife that permitting Anna to read ' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin' (which be as a humane man had ^\«^- 
chased for bia own fisimily circle^ ,^\ieN!JO\i^.^\i^^xiSs»5i&^ 
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after a while to run away." Now, said he, " if she had 
never read * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' I should have had her 
and Lewis to-day, as my slaves." Thank Q-od for 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin" ! These are not the only persons 
it has been instrumental in redeeming from the galling 
yoke of slavery. Her Christian qualities, no doubt| 
won for her good usage, and many kind words from 
the family to which she belonged. Many persons 
would therefore think she had little cause for escaping, 
which I admit ; but the fact of her being a slave is a 
sufficient justification. I have often heard her say she 
was treated as well as a slave no doubt could be treated. 
She was especially attached to the family, but when 
the thought would occur to her mind, " What right had 
she and her husband to be slaves to another, for no 
crime whatever, save the colour of their skin, in which 
they had no choice ? " this was sufficient to make her 
unhappy all her life long. " My Bible tells me, ' Gtoi 
is no respecter of persons ;' why, then, should I be a 
slave to another ? I can read as well as my mistress, 
I can reason as logically, I can think as clearly ; why 
should I not think, reason, and act for myself? A 
knowledge of my condition makes me imhappy, inde- 
pendent of my good usage from humane owners. It 
is slavery I hate, and not my owners." On hearing 
these noble sentiments fall from the lips of a person 
once a slave, and in a manner most insinuating, with all 
the dignity pf the moat refined auSk. csvii&^^X.^^ ^raon^ 
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and with an indignation expressive of the deepest 
abhorrence for the nefarious system of unmitigated, 
inhuman chattelism, I surely felt I was in the pre- 
sence of a superior being. 

Persons without trades, in this town, as in others, 
find sufBicient employment at white-washing houses, 
fences, cutting and splitting wood, working in gardens, 
<i'gging wells, &c., for all which labour they get from 
four or five shillings per day. They also get a fair 
portion of the public works. When the Grand Trunk 
Sailway was being constructed, about 1500 hands 
were employed, 500 of whom were coloured men. I 
consider this quite a fair proportion. About ten miles 
from Windsor there is a settlement of 6000, which 
extends over a large portion of Essex County ; of this 
settlement some places are more densely inhabited than 
others. It is called the fugitive's home. Several years 
ago, a very enterprising and intelligent fugitive slave 
came to Canada, bought a large quantity of land from 
the Government, divided it into small lots, from one to 
twenty acres, and sold it to his brethren as they arrived 
from the States, giving them from five to ten years to 
complete their payments. This induced many to set- 
tle here, by purchasing in this small way. Any one 
could buy less than an acre, but not more than twenty 
acres. Emigrants settled here in such numbers, prin- 
cipally fugitives, that it is called the fugitive's home. 
Perhaps the larger portion. o£ \Jtt\a\w£A Ss^ ^^^ ^«^* 
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cultivated, while a great deal is in a high state of 
cultivation, and many of the people are doing weU. 
This plan answered the purpose very well, at that 
time, and no doubt it was the best that could be 
adopted under the circumstances ; but since the land 
monopolists in Canada have become more numerous, 
and there is consequently more opposition in this kind 
of speculation, the same class can purchase from these 
monopolists from the eighth of a section to any inde* 
finite numbers of acres, with the same period to make 
payments. Thus they become much larger proprie- 
tors, and have sufficient quantity of land to augment 
trade by raising live stock, such as hogs, cows, horses, 
sheep ; or by cultivating grain, beans, peas, Indian 
com, wheat, and hay, all of which are saleable, and, 
when turned into cash, enable them to pay for theii* 
land. Many in the fugitive home with mere garden 
spots, have either rented it to their neighbours or left 
it to go to wreck, and have bought, leased, or rented 
much larger farms elsewhere, which I think upon the 
whole is infinitely better than the former, while the 
course pursued by the fugitive in the previous case is 
not to be lost sight of. It shows a spirit of enterprise 
and a disposition to trade, a philanthropic feeling for 
the elevation of his degraded brethren, which he fully 
carried out in his own conduct during his life. He 
was the leader of his race in that portion of Canada. 
Id the fugitive home are t^vo wJu^^ \wS!l\. ^i Wirad 
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logs ; perhaps there is school three months in the year 
but oftener none at all, sometiineB for the want o 
teachers, at other times for want of money to pay 
teachers. 

Government pays only one half of the teachers 
salary, the other portion the parents in the districts 
are responsible for. The teachers must collect them* 
selyes. The fS&ct is, they seldom have school. The 
school-houses are used for worship on Sundays, when 
they can get preachers, but few preachers like to go 
into the backwoods : if they did they would not like to 
go through snow, very often half leg-deep, or knee- 
deep. Therefore they have but few sermons during 
winter. Upon the whole there is a great amount of 
spiritual bareness, and intellectual ignorance. As for 
industry, I find no fault, in general. Intelligence 
does not by any means keep pace with the industrial 
habits of the coloured people of Canada. That is to 
say, they are more inclined to industrial habits than 
they are to intelligence. 

Sunderwich, a few miles from "Windsor, has two 
thousand inhabitants, four hundred, perhaps, co* 
loured, who are mostly engaged in agriculture, though 
living in town ; some own farms, others work by the 
day in lumber-yards sawing wood, others devote 
their time to gardening, which pays very well, and 
some few are grocers. They have a chapel, but no 
school-house^ more for the v^ttxit oi \«wSftK«^ *^caBft» 
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otherwise. In the counties of Kent and Essex, 
which contain more coloured people than any other 
counties in Canada, they are prevented, by a legal 
enactment of the provincial parliament, from educating 
their children with the whites. They must, therefore, 
build their own school-houses, select their own teachers j 
pay half the salary of those teachers, and the Govern- 
ment the other half. The elevation of the negroes un« 
der such disabilities can be but slow even in Canada. 
Amherstburgh, sometimes called Maiden, is situa- 
ted on the banks of the Detroit river, twenty miles 
from the city of Detroit, about which I have pre- 
viously spoken. This town has a population of about 
2000, probably 800 of whom are coloured people. 
This place, with others in this part of Canada, is 
not so prosperous as some other portions. A great 
many of the Prench are settled here; in Lower 
Canada the French are very intelligent and refined, 
but here they are very uncultivated, — ^they are quite a 
different class altogether. The coloured people are 
principally engaged in agriculture throughout this 
region of country, the western portion of Upper 
Canada. Colchester, New Canaan, Sandwich, and 
many other places where the coloured people have 
settled, seem to be developing the resources of the 
country. 

I might merely allude to the Dresden settlement, 
thirteen milea from ChalTaam', V^5Aa^^acfe^aQ^\^\v»• 
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perous, having well-cultivated farms, &c, Chatham is 
their nearest and best market. In this settlement, my 
brother missionary has just finished a small chapel, 
which has been in progress for four years, but no 
school-house; I suppose he will keep school in the 
chapel. The houses here are mainly log-houses, but 
they are generally^ well furnished, and exhibit con- 
siderable taste. 

Wilberforce settlement is fifteen miles from Lon- 
don. — One word as to its origin. Previous to 1829, 
a great many coloured people moved from the slave 
States into the State of Ohio, which, up to 1845, had 
laws preventing coloured people from living therein, 
but many came into that State, being ignorant of 
the existence of such an enactment. In 1829 this 
law was put in force, and 1000 coloured people were 
driven out of the State. Previous to their emigra- 
tion, they sent a deputation to the Governor of 
Upper Canada, to ascertain whether or not he would 
allow them to settle in Canada. I copy his reply : — 

"Tell the republicans on your side of the line, 
that we royalists do not know men by their colour. 
Should you come to us, you will be entitled to all 
the privileges of the rest of his Majesty's subjects. 

*'SiR James Colebrook." 

This people, knowing that Wilberforce was a 
friend to their race, named t\ievt cAssu'^ ^S^^ ^Kxsa.. 
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This colony, as a farming r^on, is sorpassed perhi^s 
by few ; they live in good houses generallj, and pay 
more attention to stock than in most of the settle* 
ments. The people have more information, and are 
proving their capabilities for self-government. 

A remark or two relative to the Elgin settlement i 
— This is decidedly the most improved of any colony 
in Canada ; it numbers perhaps 800 coloured people, 
with a chapel and school. The school has been in 
regular operation for several years, the Bev. Mr. King 
being their instructor. God has abundantly blessed 
his labours in bringing many to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus, and also in developing 
their intellects, and moulding their characters, by 
which they have unquestionably demonstrated their 
original capacities for self-government. I much re- 
gret that we have not more such faithful servants 
of God among the coloured population of Canada* 
we suffer more than can be imagined from the want 
of such qualified teachers. He is pusliing forward their 
elevation still further ; may God bless his efforts in 
the future as He has done hitherto ! Only one arrest 
for crime in that community, among the coloured 
people, has occurred from 1850 to the present time. 

It would be my pleasure to enter more extensively 

into their condition, but in a mere sketch like this it 

IS iinpossible ; besides, travelling from place to place, 

as I do, I cannot give ttie tm^ wA ^VXfc^>sstL tb« 
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subject requires. I have alreadj protracted my 
statements to a greater extent than I first intended ; 
however, my only object has been to present facts 
derived from personal observation, without any at- 
tempt whatever at a display of learning or talent, 
of which I cannot boast. I must now redeem my 
promise given on a previous page. The negro mind 
is peculiarly susceptible of religious impressions, and 
much may be hoped and looked for from the plant- 
ing of Christianity in a soil so favourable to its 
development. Naturally, the negro is genfcle, teach- 
able, humble, and simple, physically and mentally 
enduring, which he has beyond a doubt proved, by 
patiently enduring the galling yoke of inhuman op-> 
pression on the North American continent for two 
centuries. They receive a dying Saviour's love with 
alacrity and joy, — the &ith which hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, lovefch all things, they embrace 
readily, because it best accords with their warm and 
overflowing sympathies, and unsuspecting, kindly 
natures. They are easily moved to tears on religious 
subjects, such as the crucifixion of the Saviour, the 
joys of the world to come, &c. ; these are themes 
upon which they are most easily brought into sym- 
pathy. In the midst of a sermon they seem literally 
enchanted, their eyes set upon the speaker, some 
with their mouths open, with all the simplicity of 
children, occasionally exdaimm^, ^'•^^iks^^^^N^ 
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" Amen ! " " Thanky Jesus ! " Others shout aloud, 
" Glory to God in the highest ! " fall on the floor, 
and some, more self-possessed, shake each other's 
hands, saying, " I am free both soul and body." The 
minister pauses until the flash of excitement abates, 
and when they resume their seats he proceeds as 
before, commencing where he left off. To suppress 
the manifestation of their feelings, would be a means 
of destroying their happiness. 

It is a great privilege to stand forth and proclaim 
the Gospel of salvation to hundreds around you res- 
cued from slavery, both soul and body, and invite 
them to enter into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God, where they will see their blessed Saviour, and 
receive a happy congratulation, " Enter into the joy of 
thy Lord, prepared for thee from the foundation of 
the world." "These are they that have come up 
through great tribulations, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb." 

I wish, if possible, to disabuse the minds of many 
who are not favourably disposed towards the negro 
race, or who have only a superficial knowledge of 
their condition ; they seem to think the negroes are 
a nuisance, or, in other words, they are so numerous, 
that the Canadians are at a loss to know what to do 
with them. It is true some persons in Canada seek 
this method of venting their spleen upon this helpless 
and unfortunate race *, \)\x\i\^\a'XicA.\.t\xa^^^«^\sKR^ 
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become so numerous as to baffle the skill and judg- 
ment of the inhabitants as to their well-being. I 
would much rather have them flood the cold and 
drearj region of Canada, free, than have them con- 
tinue in the sunny climes of the slave States, in 
the miserable condition of unmitigated slavery, 
gradually sinking beneath the bloody lash of unfeel- 
ing tyrants into their graves, only to be remembered 
by their friends with sorrow, many of whom are des- 
tined to share the same mournful fate. Yankees who 
live in Canada, Americanized Canadians, also many 
of the Irish, when coming in contact with coloured 
mechanics and labourers generally, who are as well 
skilled in their profession and business as the former, 
and perhaps much better, complain ve^ much in- 
deed. Sometimes liquor-dealers, who are patronized 
more by these classes than the negroes, join in the 
unpopular complaints. If the coloured people sell 
their produce cheaper in market than some others, 
they also complain, " Too many niggers here — ^they 
keep the price down in the market — if they continue 
to come, I don't know what we shall do," &c. These 
vile calumniators should remember what the negroes 
lose in the price of their produce, they may make up in 
the quantity they seU, and thus demonstrate a talent 
for trading. These are the character of the com- 
plaints, and the source from whence they emanate. 
It is quite obvious that it \a «. Tii<et^ \«5sitfsssss^ ^ 
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business competition. I think I am quite justifiable 
and within the range of human probabilities in say- 
ing, not a newspaper editor in Canada would feel free 
to subject himself to public censure by uttering such 
aspersions upon the coloured population. On the 
first of January, 1859, in conversation with his 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Edmund Head, <»x the 
progress of the coloured people, he made the follow^ 
ing very significant remark, "We have plenty of 
territory for these emigrants." On the 12th of the 
same month, in conversation with the G-ovemor* 
General, at his residence, he asked me " if it was my 
opinion that the fugitive slaves were on the increase 
in their emigration in Canada ? " I answered in the 
affirmative. He said in reply, " We can still afford 
them homes in our dominions." 

The provincial parliament recently incorporated an 
association as a body politic, for the education of 
coloured youths in Canada, of which I was appointed 
a member of committee, to write the constitution. 
I have only room for the preamble, which simply 
shows the object of the association: — "Whereas a 
charitable association has for some time past existed 
in this province, under the name of ' The Association 
for the Education and Elevation of the Coloured 
People of Canada, ' having for its object the educa- 
tion of the coloured youth of ^this province, and their 
trainmg and preparation for t\i!& ^<(^\7l^^ ^xxJa;^ of life \ 
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and whereas it is expedient to encourage to the ut- 
most so laudahle an undertaking, and the said asso* 
eiation having represented that hy heing incorporated 
thej would he enahled greatly to extend their philan* 
thropic labours, and more easily manage the affairs 
and business thereof, it is expedient to incorporate 
the said association, to grant the usual powers of 
bodies incorporated for like purposes, therefore her 
Majesty," &c. If these facts, derived from the highest 
authority in the country, are in any respect an ex« 
ponent of public opinion in Canada, they evidently 
show the public in general are in favour of such emi- 
gration, which is in direct opposition to the false re- 
presentations often made, — that they don't wish any 
more such people, &c. Canada needs and must even- 
tually have a sufficient number of labourers, such as 
the coloured people, to develope her resources, and 
bring the land into cultivation, by which its value will 
be enhanced, both to the interest of the owner and 
the Government. Taxes assessed for governmental 
purposes are in proportion to the value of the pro- 
perty thus taxed, consequently the higher the state of 
cultivation into which this land is brought, the more 
profitable it is to the.Q-ovemment. Therefore every 
possible encouragement is held out by Government for 
emigration — fugitive slaves, as well as others. It is 
to be hoped these evidences are quite sufficient to 
satisfy those who have been mia\ibdL oli^£l^'^^^s^« ^^ 
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you prevent the slave, flying from hift chains and 
handcuflk, entering Canada, where he is free^ under 
the Magna Charta of the British constitution, which 
knows no man by the colour of his skin, I ask for the 
slave, and in the name of humanity, where will you 
allow him to go ? What shall we do with the 1200 
coming northward every year, seeking freedom if 
haply they may find it P Will you be so cruel, so 
fiend-like, as to send them back into perpetual bon« 
dage ? " God forbid ! " They will run away more 
and more, in spite of all the fugitive-slave laws that ^ 
the American Government may pass. 

I have elsewhere confined my remarks to the 
better class of the coloured population, in order to 
show their capabilities of self-government and civi- 
lized progress. 

We will now speak more especially of the mass 
and their condition. On their arrival in Canada they 
are in a perfect state of destitution, among strangers, 
and in a strange country. You who are accustomed 
to travel, even with means to supply your various 
necessities, know what you feel on arriving for the 
first time in a foreign country where every face on 
which your eye falls is strange. There arises in the 
mind a kind of lonely feeling, and a desire to be at 
home ; but, alas ! it is far, far away. You are by these . 
reflections prepared, at least in some degree, to . 
fympatbize with thoB^ itIclo Yvm^ ^<^ ^c^nbl Wkmaa 
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ters, cruel drivers, the bloody lash, the clanking of 
handcuffs, and, above all, the unrighteous laws that 
sanction these evil practices. They have sought and 
haj^ily found a home sacred to freedom. In many 
instances they find themselves surrounded by many 
sympathizing friends — ^friends, they are virell worthy 
of the name — ^many of whom have drunk deep'^of 
oppression's cup, but, through the providence of a 
kind Heavenly Father, have reached their much- 
desired haven, like their brethren kinsmen according 
to the flesh, whom they now shelter. , They are made 
welcome to their new homes, and receive many happy 
congratulations. It is to them soothing balm poured 
into their wounded souls and much-depressed spirits. 
Our first duty is to supply them with food and 
raiment, such too as are best suited to the climate 
into which they have just come. In almost every 
case they are destitute of both. The coloured 
population are expected by the white citizens to 
perform these duties, or at least bear the burden 
of it, from their identity with the stifferers. We have 
more emigrants in autumn and T^^ter than any 
other season of the year, from the obvious ^rSa^n 
that the facilities for effecting their escape are pre^ 
eminently better then than at other periods. We are\ 
quite happy to receive them at any time, winter or/ 
summer, day or night. Though we are very mjiaH 
burdened with increasing TeapoT^sii>^\\AS«»^ 1^^ '^'^ 
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Bouls leap tor joy when one succeeda in reaching thia 
virgin soil, Canada. As the mass of the people are 
themselves poor, they are nnable to meet the entire 
demands continually made upon them. The more 
benevolent of the community who are interested in 
the moral and religious elevation of this class, assiat 
them, which contributes much to the aUeviation of 
their suffering, and makes the responsibility much 
easier with us. After we have put them in positions 
suitable for employment, we feel ourselves very 
much relieved. There is a kind of independency 
which is rather commendable, — they like to have 
the name of administering to their own neceasitieflf 
and it is to them a self-mortification when unable 
to do so. This may not be applicable to some-— 
I think it is not — but it prevails to a very great 
extent. 

Even with the aid of many good friends in Canada, 
We are still unable to meet the demands as they 
increasingly crowd upon us. The Abolitionists of 
the northern States, say from Boston and New 
York, have sent over boxes of clothes, old and new, 
and of aU sizes, which have been a great blessing. 
Very many have been relieved who would have 
suffered almost beyond human conception but for 
the timely aid thus afforded. These contributions 
are voluntary, and are by no means regular, nor in- 
deed do we expect it, tVou^ m>x^ ^^««^^, But 
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the Anti-slavery friends are burdened from year 
to year in sustaining their papers and periodicals, 
lectiu'es, &c.; the consequence is, we have a very 
great amount of distress, and distress unavoidable, 
and, as may be expected, considerable mortality 
among these immigrants. 

I was called upon, one day in mid- winter, by a man 
for a testimonial setting forth his suffering condition, 
that he might make applications to the benevolent 
of the community for assistance, without which, from 
a minister or some well-known and accredited person 
or persons, such applications would be to little or no 
purpose; but before doing this, I made myself ac- 
quainted with the truth of what I was called upon 
to certify. For this purpose I immediately visited 
his family— his representations were quite true; even 
worse than he had said. I found in a miserable hut, 
which I will not attempt to describe, his wife and 
five children, whom they had been fortunate enough 
to bring with them from slavery. Two of the children 
were crying, as she said, for something to eat; the 
poor woman weeping bitterly because she was unable 
to supply their wants. She said, *^ Sir, I have re* 
peatedly prayed Ood to send us friends: I hope you 
are such a one.'' I said, " If I can do anything for 
you, I shall be most happy to do so." After a few 
questions as to her condition, her faith in Cbx^^^ ^^.^ 
I aaied ber if she had ever "been i^ftAxa^ft^N^^^^^^^^- 
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condition before. Her answer was substantially as 
follows: — "When I was in slavery my two eldest 
children were sold a short distance from me ; I was 
not even allowed to go to see them, nor were they 
allowed to come to see me. I thought I should die 
with grief; I prayed Gted to take me out of the 
world ; then I thought it was wrong to do so. I 
remembered hearing my mistress say Canada was a 
place where all the coloured people were free ; then 
I prayed God to enable me to get there. Not know* 
ing what moment my husband might be sold from 
me, or me from him, we made up our minds to run 
away; during the Christmas holidays we asked our 
master for a pass (his written consent) to go and see 
our children, which he kindly granted. "We took our 
children and immediately started for Canada*, we 
were twelve weeks coming ; we prayed and travelledi 
Many a time we would eat com by the way.'* She said, 
" I have not that for my children now." She paused 
for a moment, and burst into tears. We were all 
ailent for the time being; her husband could no 
longer restrain his feelings at the truthful recital 
of this sad story, which is only one among thousands. 
Her feelings in some degree subsiding, and gaining 
her self-possession, " This,'* said she, " was worse than 
my present condition." Said I, " Very true, you are 
free: but had you not rather be in slavery and have 
enough 10 eat, without beggtOL^ w^ ^QM\k3w^\a ^^'^^^ 
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f ' No, no, I had rather be free and crawl on my hands 
and knees from door to door/' I could not but admire 
her high-mindedness and love of freedom. I need not 
tell you we immediately supplied her with provisions 
Here were two Christian persons who had not attended 
a place of worship for sixteen months, not for want of 
holy zeal, of strong and growing desires to do so, but 
because their condition would not allow them. 

We have a great many, both religious and irre* 
ligious, suffering in this respect, more from the want 
of suitable clothes to fit them for the weather, and to 
attend public worship, than the want of food. The 
latter cases are so numerous, we are unable to supply 
them. To meet them the best way we can, we hold 
meetings in their /dwellings on week-evenings ; they 
will assemble in each other's houses when they are 
absolutely unprepared to do so in public. I knew a 
man whose constitution was totally undermined by 
consumption, from exposure to the cold, half-naked, 
endeavouring to maintain his family. Poor man ! he 
finally died; but, thank God, he died in the full 
triumphs of Christian faith. I was in the habit of 
visiting the family of a pious good man, as I sup- 
posed, in whom I was not mistaken ; but not seeing 
him attend church (as we call all places of divine 
service church), I began to think I might possibly be 
mistaken in my good opinion of him. I inoyaired ao. 
to the cause; he said, " I bavo tlo\, cVokflw^ ^\ciwsfi5^^» 
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go to church ;" poiuting to those he had on, he said^ 
*^ these are all I have.'* I evidently felt» from what I 
•aWy the cogency of what he said. A great many 
devoted Christians, with whom I have heen acquainted^ 
were thus prevented from attending the house of God 
for the same reason. Even dur Sunday-schools, as 
well as day-schools, where we have them, a great 
number of the children cannot attend because ^hey 
are not thus prepared. In cases of Christian people, 
I have known the better dass to lend clothes to their 
poorer neighbours to attend worship, and the clothes 
thus lent returned.— Feb. 23, 1859. 

The Beport of the Fugitive Mission in Canada had 
the following article, — I use it in confirmation of what 
I have said: — ^' There is more 4;han an ordinary 
amount of distress prevailing in Canada at the present 
time, and failure of the crops last year has caused 
considerable rise in the price of provisions in this 
city (London) ; the poor, both white and coloured, 
are suffering severely.'' The Beport goes on to say 
what we all too well know is the inevitable effect of 
slavery. From the general improvident habits of the 
coloured people many of them are in a wretched con« 
dition, both as regards food and clothing. The few 
boxes just received will enable us to minister to the 
wants of many in the latter respect, and to some 
extent alleviate their sufferings. I am sure the bene* 
roleat Christian frlenda 'w^xq \v»i\^ ^^^^ -^ \\v. wat 
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power to do so would feel themselves more than 
repaid could they witness the looks of gratitude and 
listen to the expressions of thankfulness given by the 
recipients of their bounty. Parents lose many of 
their children by exposure. A woman in Toronto 
naid she had lost six, another four, all from consump- 
tion ; this is the disease of which they mostly die \ 
when once seated in the constitution, its victim lasts 
a short time, therefore it has received the appellation 
of quick consumption. As to the destitute children 
of Amherstburgh, Mrs. Hurst says : — " Children go 
about the streets with apparently nothing on but an 
old cotton frock ; no wonder they get sick and die. 
A woman told me yesterday she had lost ten children 
by consumption." It is not to be understood that 
Canada is an unhealthy country by any means, for 
the contrary is the fact. This mortality of which we 
are speaking is from absolute destitution, which could 
be avoided if we were able to meet the cases with 
sufficiipnt food and suitable clothing; neither are we 
to infer that the coloured people can't live in Canada 
because of the intensity of the cold. True, it is 
severe, especially on those coming direct from the 
south, as the majority do; coming into a climate 
much colder than they have been accustomed to, even 
when clothed suitable to the climate, they suffer very 
much for two or three winters at least, aftet NK\sJss3ck 
thejr become acclimated, wA we «ja \L<iti}iJ^vj -^ 'kk^ 
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people. But, on the other hand, when not properly 
clothed they must suffer prodigiously, and many, as 
we have said, certainly die. 

To the readiness of the coloured people to re- 
ceive the Gospel, which they on all proper occasions 
evidently manifest, we have already alluded ; we add 
the testimony of the Eev. Dr. Willes, Professor of Di- 
vinity at Toronto College : — " There are about 60,000 
emancipated slaves settled in Canada, most of whom 
have fled from bondage. I have repeatedly preached 
to congregations of emancipated slaves, and ever 
found them attentive and devout. They appear to 
me to enter with more spirit into the praise of God 
than white men generally." Dr. Wilies is an earnest 
and a true friend to the coloured people in Canada ; 
he has very frequently preached for my congregation, 
and does now during my visit to this country ; he, 
as also Mrs. Willes, have relieved the sufferings of 
many on their arrival in Canada; they very often 
visit the houses and supply their necessities. They are 
bold and fearless, willing to teach and instruct them 
in the knowledge of God, attend their meetings both 
religious and political, ready to give all necessary and 
good advice. These are the kind of friends we need 
in that country, and among such a people. 

Having said so much relative to the coloured people 

of Canada, we will say a word as to Canada itself. 

The province of Canada extewSa o^^t «Ck. waa, of 
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242,500 square miles, or 240,000,000 acres, and is 
eonsequentlj one-third larger than France, and nearly 
three times larger than Great Britain and Ireland. 
The settled portion is about 40,000 square miles ; the 
entire population in the Ganadas exceeds 2,500,000. 
That part of Canada east of the Ottawa Eiver is called 
Lower Canada, the inhabitants are chiefly of French 
extraction; this part of the colony comprises 
160,000,000 acres, of which not more than 15,000,000 
have been surveyed. Of Upper Canada, west of the 
Ottawa Eiver, the majority of the population are 
British; an enormous system of lakes form a net- 
work of water communication over the entire pro- 
vince, and a line of rivers connect the inland lakes ' 
with the sea, so that the most distant recesses of 
Canada are within reach of trade and navigation, 
and large vessels can proceed a distance of 2000 
miles inland. The lines of railway are the Great 
Western and Grand Trunk, with a few other still 
shorter lines, altogether about 849 miles. The reader 
has now before him a geographical bird's-eye view of 
this great province, possessed by nature of many very 
great advantages quietly waiting the indefSatigable hand 
of human industry to develope them for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. The two great wants of Canada 
are capital and production. We are happy to say, 
the capitalists of England and Scotland are emi^^tvs^^ 
there much more than formetVj •, «aSL ^ ^'^^ \siss«» 
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necessary, because of the influx of the fugitive tiavei 
and free coloured people from the States, with whom 
thej eome in direct contact and aid in their elevation, 
and it is still more necessary because the former know 
nothing of American prejudice against colour, which 
is contrary to all law, both human and divine. Thd 
resources of this country must be developed, it there* 
fore requires labourers to do that ; there is sufficient 
room for such labourers from all countries. The 
fugitive slaves and the free labourers can all find 
ample space on which to settle and labour; the 
former are coming in almost 2000 yearly. They 
have been brought up in the manual-labour school, 
out of which they have come to Canada ; they need 
not be taught how to labour, but may be taught 
economy to direct and regulate that labour to the 
best advantage^ This is a forced emigration ; never* 
theless, I am happy to say many are honourable and 
worthy colonists. "We look anxiously forward to no 
distant day when Canada will be the brightest gem 
in the crovm of our world-renowned Queen. We 
have the territory, the lines of rivers and chains of 
lakes for navigation; we are gradually getting the 
capitalists, and the labourers sfcill faster. In the ad* 
vancement of any country, three agencies ai*e essen* 
tially necessary — the Bible, the Church, and the Press. 
Cirilizationf without Christianity, makes but slow 
progreaa in any portiou q£ l\i^ ^ot\^» l^^waswi '^ 
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rernmente are only correct when based upoti the gteat 
prineiplei of the Bible and influenced by the doctrines 
of the Cro80. They then become th6 living and re* 
•uscitating elements of the whole machinery. There» 
fore the prosperity of a nation depends upon its con- 
formity to the Word of the living and true Gk>d. In 
this respect, EQgland may be proud— perhaps this is 
too strong a term ; but in this she may rejoice and 
praise G^od. I verily believe her national prosperity 
is the result of her tenacity to the Word of God. An 
African king sent an ambassador to England to in- 
quire of her Majesty what was the secret of England's 
greatness, he standing in her august presence. She 
presented to him the Bible, saying, " Tell your king 
this is the secret of England's greatness." This act 
speaks volumes in favour of religion. This Bible is 
quite sufficient to raise benighted Africa to the samq 
eminent and praiseworthy position, by its undying 
influence; she once walked hand in hand with her 
sister nations in the advancement of Christian civi- 
lization. This noble act again speaks volumes in the 
acknowledgment of equal moral, religious, and politi- 
cal rights of that degraded race, which the United 
States most decidedly refuses to acknowledge. Our 
gracious Queen was not ashamed nor afraid to stand 
in the presence of one of the sable sons of Africa, and 
from her own hand presented to him the ^t<^v::s*^^ - 
Word of Qod. The Ohurc\i \ii \\i^ m\^Nsi ^%«^^^ 
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under God, to accomplish this great work. To her 
God gave this Word and said, '' Preach the Gt)8pel to 
every creature " — to the savage, the rude harbarian, 
the cultivated Greek, the North American Indian, the 
American slave, the proud and haughty Anglo-Saxon 
— ^yes, " to every creature," without respect of per- 
sons ; this is the duty of the Church. " Preach de- 
liverance to the captive." The press is the great 
circulating medium through which she speaks to 
thousands in one breath, and sends truth over a whole 
empire with lightning speed; thousands of volumes of 
God's Word are cast abroad among the nations of 
earth's teeming millions, by means of which we can 
converse with distant friends. Through the press the 
justice of God is vindicated — truth, love, and mercy 
shown in their true positions and relations — the social, 
civil, and political rights of man are advocated. The 
press is a means of drawing out the latent energies of 
the human mind, and of placing man in his legitimate 
and proper position before the world. 

People with sufficient courage to leave the house of 
bondage, and to succeed in reaching a land of free- 
dom, as the fugitive slaves have done, should have 
these mighty agents to promote their happiness in 
their new homes, which they prize so dearly. They 
have the Bible, but it needs to be more generaUy cir- 
cuJated among them. Eeligious knowledge should be 
circulated more freely. "WeliaNe ^Ja^ ^\ss«^^'Ws. Vst 
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cords need strengthening, and her borders extending. 
We have the press, but not in direct contact with the 
coloured people, and devoted to their special interests, 
except the one to which I have already referred. 

I therefore hope, by the blessing of our common 
Lord, that the coloured people in Canada will 
eventually be established on a more solid basis, and 
thereby be fully prepared for the higher duties of 
life, by means of which they may exert a reflexive 
influence upon the nefarious system in the United 
States, and thus aid in the great work of human 
emancipation. 
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Sliveet originated in a spirit of gain, by wbict 
it is alone sustained. It is thought the same 
agency is the only effectual method to overthrow' 
it in the United States. If not the only effectual 
one, to my mind it is certainly one that should not 
be overlooked by Abolitionists struggling against 
this gigantic evil ; they should eagerly and earnestly 
lay hold of everything, and adopt every method con- 
sistent with Christianity, that would effect its final 
abolition. The profit derived from the culture of 
cotton is the chief support of slavery in the United 
States, for whatever shall prove available in making 
slave labour unprofitable must of course cause the 
demand for that labour to cease. To accomplish this 
result by means of the cultivation of cotton by free 
labour, should be the object of the friends of the 
slave, not with motives to injure the slaveholders, 
but to free the slave. I doubt not but much more 
cotton would be cultivated by the slaves in a state of 
freedom than is now cultivated ; it is quite obvious 
that a man will do a greater c^wiXifc^ q^ labour, and 
better in quality, by the atimwYoa oi ^^^"^^ '^'wi\s^ 
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the force of the lash. If a white man is prompted 
to labour by the love of gain, it is very clear to my 
mind a black man will do the same ; the love of gain 
is an innate principle of human mature, and it not 
therefore confined to any class or complexion of 
individuals ; only assure them they will receive a just 
remuneration for their services, and there will be no 
lack of labourers. 

Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, in his letter on 
political economy, estimates the labour of a slave at 
two-thirds of what a white labourer, at usual wages, 
would perform. Put a slave in a condition of freedom 
with the white labourer, he would perform as much 
labour ; consequently the demand for cotton, both in 
the home and foreign markets, would be amply sup- 
plied with cotton by free labour, whereas it is now 
supplied with slave-grown cotton. 

The following will give the reader an approximate 
idea of the value of the slaves in cash, and what the 
claimants annually realize from their labour, I cut 
the following from the ifew Orleans Delta, a slave- 
holding paper, published July XI, 1857 ; — 

"The slaves, niunbering over three and a half 
millions; their value, at present prices, sixteen 
hundred n^uUions of dollars. The cotton plantations 
the south is estimated at eighty thousand ; the aggre- 
gate value of their annual products, at the present 
prices for cotton, is fully one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars. There are over fifteen thousand 
tobacco plantations, and their annual products may 
be valued at fourteen millions of dollars. There are 
two thousand and six hundred sug^wt ^\3K£^'Q^stfsv!«»>*^^ 
products of which average laoT© \\i«si\i^'^^^kS^^^ 

of doUmi. There ar^ fiy© \i\xxiJiiX^^ «s^^ '^'^ ^"^ 
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plantations, which yield an annual revenue of four 
millions of dollars." 

The above evidence shows that cotton by far exceeds 
all the other staple products of the sunny south, both 
in number of farms and annual income. The number 
of slaves engaged in the cultivation of each article is 
something like the following : 

Eice 125,000 

Sugar 150,000 

Tobacco ., 350,000 

Cotton 1,815,000 

Total 2,440,000 

These slaves are engaged in the cultivation of arti- 
cles to supply foreign demands, and out of them all, 
cotton is the strong pillar upon which slavery com- 
mercially rests, in the United States. Think of it — 
ever 1,000,000 slaves engaged in the cultivation of one 
single article, Cottok, averaging more than 220 to a 
plantation, drivers applying the lash at their will upon 
the tender persons of females as well as males. 
Think again, that five-sevenths of all the cotton con- 
sumed in England is cultivated by these slaves. The 
threads of which your garments consist are stained 
with the blood of the slave ; the driver buries the 
bloody lash in the quivering flesh of his victims, 
extorting their imrequited labour to add to your com- 
fort ; in order more effectually to do this, the slaves 
are kept in ignorance. Give them knowledge, they 
will free themselves. Think of it ! Tou buy chains, 
bandcufh, and whips, by •w\ii(ftxtti'a ^Va^e* ace punished. 
Tea, you do more thttn ttAa •. ^ou ^wj iot ^^ ^Svjbr^ 
thexnaelreB, by purcliaBitig co^tou. "EoNOt m^^x^Xi^'^ 
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of slave-grown cotton are sold in the British market 
annually ; • this amount increases as the demand 
increases. The price of slaves varies with the price 
of cotton. " When cotton is 14 cents per pound a 
slave is worth 1400 dollars ; every cent per pound 
adds a hundred dollars to the value of the slave." 
Such was the statement of Mr. Walker, in which he 
was quite correct. Hence an immense forced emi- 
gration takes place between the slave States. It is 
calculated that 30,000 slaves, or more, are bought and 
sold annually ; tens of thousands of poor slaves are 
torn from their husbands, wives, and children, pre- 
cipitated upon the cotton-growing States, swelling in 
many localities an already overcrowded population. 
On many a plantation and in many a slave-coffle 
there is heard " a voice of lamentation and weeping, 
and great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they are not.'* 

I have no doubt but the foreign slave trade is 
quietly in operation in the United States, in confir- 
mation of which I quote the New Orleans Delta, 
which declares most positively it is so: — "African 
slaves are imported into Mississippi and other sea- 
shores. In Mississippi there is a market for African 
slaves, and on plantations in that great and enter- 
prising State, negroes annually imported from Africa 
are at their daily work." 

These Africans are bought by the planters, and you 
pay for them by paying for the cotton they cultivate. 
The amount of mortality on those plantations is 
alarming, known only to those who are conversant 
with them, the necessary results of bein^ q^^\:- 
worked and under-fed*, \\\ieiv ^o Wv^^ ^^^ -^riScsss^ 
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legal redress; consequently the average life of tbe 
slave on the cotton farms is fourteen years, and on 
the sugar plantations seven years. Here is the sacri- 
fice not only of comfort and happiness, which the 
slaves have as good a right to enjoy as ourselves, but 
of life itself, simply to augment our happiness, and to 
promote the interest of the owners. I have repeat* 
edly seen slaves ordered to the fields to work before 
it was sufficiently light to weed cotton without cutting 
it up and then flogged because they did cut it up, 
and work at night as long as they could see how to 
work without injury to the plant, which is very 
tender, and must be treated accordingly. As to the 
regulation of labour, the laws make the following 
provision: — ^In South Carolina, "Whereas, many 
owners of slaves, and others who have the care, 
management, and overseeing of slaves, do confine 
them so closely to hard labour that they have not 
sufficient time for natural rest, be it therefore enacted, 
that if any owner of slaves, or other persons who shall 
have the care, management, or overseeing of slaves, 
shall work or put any such slave or slaves to labour 
more than fifteen hours in twenty-four hours from the 
25th day of March to the 25th day of September, or 
more than fourteen hours in twenty-four hours from 
the 25th day of September to the 25th day of March, 
any such person shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds, or under five pounds, current money, 
for every time he, she, or they shall ofiend therein, at 
the discretion of the justice before whom the com- 
plaint shall be made." — 2 Brevard's Digest, 243. 

Georgia. — "Any owner of a slave or slaves who 
shall cruelly treat suclx a bW^ ox ^\Ksfe^ \si^ unneces- 
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• 

sary of excessiye whipping, by witbbolding proper 
food or Douriflhment, by requiring greater labour 
from such filave or slaves than he, she, or they may be 
able to perform, by not affording proper clothing, 
whereby the health of such slave or slaves may be 
injured or impaired, every such owner or owners 
of slaves upon sufficient information being laid be* 
fore the grand jury, whereupon it shall be the duty 
of the attorney or solicitor*general to prosecute said 
owner or owners, shall, on conviction, be sentenced 
to pay a fine, or be imprisoned at the discretion of the 
court." — Prence'8 Digest, 376. 

These provisions are of no practical value to the 
slaves whaWer. The whole matter is a well-arranged 
systematic scheme of diabolical hypocrisy. No slave, 
and no free person of colouif, can be a witness against a 
white person in any case. The planters are not ex- 
pected to prosecute each other for ill-treatment to 
the slaves. The overseers, who do the flogging and 
order the working, are not apt to inform against each 
other, depen.dent, as they are, on the planters for 
employment. Many of the non-slaveholding whites 
at the south are a servile and degraded class, like the 
overseers, depending upon the slaveholder for labour 
to support their families ; therefore they dare not in- 
form against the abuser and have him brought to 
justice. In the name of God and outraged humanity, 
how is the slave to have redress under such circum- 
stances ? It follows, they may be worked any number 
of hours in the day at the will of the drivers, Sundays 
not excepted, and in all kinds of weather. I have 
repeatedly seen them working on the ^^\^*«^^ 
especially in planting tobaeco, ^ ^i)!DMk \s!ML^\»>afe ^<sw^ 
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in rainy seasons, and in the spring of the year ; should 
it rain on Saturday night the slaves are ordered out 
in the field on Sunday morning to set the plant. The 
first gang of slaves I ever remember seeing at work 
on Sunday, was on a tobacco plantation ; my young 
and imtutored mind revolted at the sight; but by 
frequent repetitions of the scene I soon became inured 
to it. familiarity with sin tends to harden the hu- 
man heart and blunt the moral sensibilities. 

The same hypocriti^ provision is made relative to 
the food of the slaves : — Louisiana : " Every owner 
shall be held to give his slave the quantity of provision 
hereinafter specified, to wit, — one barrel of Indian 
corn, or the equivalent thereof in rice, beans, or other 
grain, and a pint of salt ; and to deliver the same to 
the slaves in kind every month, and never in money, 
under a penalty of ten dollars for every offence." — 
MartirCs IHgeat^ p. 610. 

You see there is no meat, sugar, coffee, or tea, 
mentioned in this act. This barrel of com is in the 
ear as it comes from the field; when shelled, it 
amounts to one bushel and a half, or forty-eight 
quarts, which is to last a slave one month, with one 
pint of salt ; allowing thirty days for a month, it would 
be equal to one quart and three-fifths per day. This 
is to be reduced to meal, which would be a little 
more than a pint per day. With this they must work 
fifteen hours per day one part of the year, and four- 
teen hours another. The prisoners in the state 
prisons, whether for life or a shorter period of time, are 
fed on substantial food, and quite suj£cient in quan- 
tity, threQ times a day ; and seldom, if ever, are re- 
quired to labour more thaxx ten ot t^^V)^\iQ\u» per 
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day. Though this act mentions no meat, I have 
known the planters to allow the hands from a pound 
to a pound and a half of meat per week. Many, not 
having utensils in which to cook, broil it on coals 
of fire ; put it with a morsel of bread into gourds ; 
take it to the field, which is to last them all day. 
Mothers, two weeks after childbirth, must be in the 
field making a full hand, in many instances putting 
her child in the shade of a tree, permitted to nurse it 
twice a day, though it may cry from the sting of in- 
sects. She may plead for permission to nurse it ; the 
overseer may grant it, or he may not ; if so, it is con- 
sidered very kind of him indeed. Eeader, bring this 
matter home to your own heart, then think and feel 
for the slave. Thus he suffers to cultivate cotton for 
your benefit as well as others. I could write volumes 
on the plantation life of slaves, which I have said 
nothing about in my book, because it was foreign 
from my subject. Ye mothers of England, can you 
do anything at this distance to alleviate the condition 
of your sisters on those cotton plantations in that 
country ? Can you pour the oil of joy into their 
hearts ? Cease as soon as practicable the use of cot- 
ton bathed in their tears, chasing each other down 
their sorrow-worn cheeks ; then you will have snatched 
the bloody lash from the hand of the wicked driver 
and dashed it into a thousand pieces. The gory 
wounds now bleeding while I write will be joyfully 
healed with the oil of gladness from your hands. 
Yon will have sealed up the fountain of tears which 
for centuries has been opened ; you will have placed 
your sisters in a position whet^ tVi^eivx ^2w^^Ss&^ ^^scJ^sfc 
protected aa yours now ia ; ^ovx. V^ Vw^ ^xvx^^'^^^ 
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death-blow to this giant evil. I appeal to you because 
you can do much in this matter. I appeal to you be- 
cause the slave cannot. I plead the cause of the 
widow and the orphan. " I open my mouth for the 
dumb." The power of turning the scale against the 
tyrants and in feivour of freedom, commercially speak- 
ing, is in the reach of England's mighty grasp< Eng- 
land is depending on America for cotton. Millions 
of her people are employed by means of it. The 
existence of thousands hangs upon this feeble thread. 
It is with the slaves whether they shall live or die ; 
it is with the slaves in the United States whether 
they shall walk the streets of this beautiful country 
perfect vagabonds, or be employed in making an 
honest living. Suppose the slaves were to cease cuU 
tivating cotton imless they were paid for it, which 
they have a perfect right to do, what would become of 
millions now depending on them for a living, who are 
employed in manufacturing the raw material which 
they cultivate P What would the capitalists do in 
Lancashire? Their large manufactories must be 
closed ; your streets would be filled with beggars, the 
dying and the dead. The very moment the slave de- 
clares, in the strength of his God, he will cultivate 
cotton no longer without wages, England's commercial 
operations must cease ; starvation would pervade the 
land; as mistress of the seas, her mighty ships 
would be compelled to haul down their sails. The 
whole country would be literally clothed in sackcloth 
and ashes. You may say it is not likely the slaves 
will do so. I think it very probable Gtoi may raise 
up another John Brown mote %\v^ee««ful than the 
former. The slaves liave a\item^\.^dL, va. ^xj^rJ^^ ^\.'«\^ 
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since John Brown's death, to break their chains. 
There are half a million of free coloured persons in 
the United States, daily growing in wealth and intelli- 
gence, one in interest and feeling with their suffering 
brethren in the south, a large portion of whom emi- 
grated from the slave States, and are willing at a 
moment's warning, when necessary, to place them- 
selves at the head of four millions of slaves, and, with 
the incidental aid of sisty thousand in Canada, in 
defiance of their distardly claimants, would lead them 
to the very borders of Canada. With this view of 
the subject, say not it is impossible or improbable. 
I speak of it not as a scene to be desired, but one 
within the range of human probabilities. *• The chains 
of the slave will be broken, let the hammer come 
from heaven or hell." Let England extricate herself 
from this awful dilemma. If the cotton crops fail 
in the United States by any means whatever, let it 
be their own failure, and not England's ; but now 
such a failure would affect England as well as 
America! Let Britain become self-supporting re- 
specting cotton, by cultivating free-labour cotton; 
besides, she would free the slaves thus engaged in 
the cultivation of this article. To emancipate one 
million would be a death-blow to the entire system. 

It is no longer a question whether free labour is 
cheaper than slave labour, or whether England has 
soil to produce it or not ; but what is the best plan 
to accomplish the desired object. I am glad to learn, 
from the last report of the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester, that the subject is eliciting the atten- 
tion of members of both Houiae^ ot ^«^^«ssK«is.^'«si^ 
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has obtained the assistance of the chief department 
of Her Majesty's Government ; the British consuls 
in foreign ports are giving the scheme their attention 
and kind consideration. It is quite pleasing in one. 
respect to see the cotton crops have only doubled in 
twenty years. For the benefit of those who may read 
this book, and may not read the report, I extract &om 
it the following:-:— "We must point to the fact, 
that although in 1840 the ^rop of the United States 
was 2,177,835 bales, and in 1860 it may reach 
4,600,000 bales, the growth has only been doubled 
in twenty years ; while the number of spindles em- 
ployed in this country and on the continent was, in 
1840, 27,266,000, but in 1860, 69,642,000." In other 
words, while the increase of growth has been doubled, 
owing to the high prices of almost exclusive markets, 
the increase of spindles has more than doubled by the 
enormous addition of 15,110,000, requiring an addi- 
tional one million bales to give them employment. 
The position of the trade is therefore, in 1860, so far 
as America is concerned, worse by one million bales, 
than it was in the year 1840. It is not necessary to 
allude to the numerous places that produce cotton 
both in Her Majesty's dominions and beyond them ; 
nor yet is it necessary to refer to what has been ex- 
pended and what experiments have been tried in 
the cultivation of this article, as they are before the 
public by other and more able pens than mine. I 
have spoken of cotton because it is the giant sup- 
port of slavery, but I am quite in favour of ceasing to 
use all slave-labour produce as soon as practicable. 
Cuban sugar, so extenaively used in England, is the 
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production of slave-labour, and not only does Eng- 
land support slavery by its use, but the slave-trade 
also. It is supposed that from 30,000 to 40,000 
slaves are imported into Cuba annually who are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of sugar thus used. May 
G-od hasten the day when slavery shall be no more ! 
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Clayton Place, Eennington Road, London, 

August 20; 1860. 

My dear Sir, 

I read and re-read your small work with deep attention 
and interest, and rejoice tliat in your forthcoming publication 
you are about to supply some authentic narratives of the perilous 
adventures and, in most instances, great sufferings of those who 
are courageous enough to leave the house of bondage for the 
bome of freedom ; while I think your book will be a valuable 
addition to our Anti-Slavery literature, I am desirous that it 
should do more than merely furnish reading to the friends of the 
Slave. I earnestly wish it may excite such an active and liberal 
sympathy as may lead to the speedy contribution of the sum 
which is needed to enable you to accomplish the object of your 
mission, and then to return to that field of ministerial and bene- 
volent labour which you have left behind you. 

I can with confidence recommend you to the Abolitionists of 
Great Britain, having made myself acquainted with your creden- 
tials, knowing, also, that you are the authorized agent of the 
Free Mission Society, and that you possess the esteem and good 
opinion of those whom you represent in Canada. The work in 
which you are engaged is a most important one, both in connec- 
tion with the welfare of those who are fortunate enough to 
escape from slavery into the British dominions, and the progress^ 

ive improvement and elevaUon, moT«2LV} ^sid iQlig^ously, of the 

coloured community of Wesbeni CvsAAsb. 
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It is my sincere hope that through the publication of your 
"Underground Bailroad/' and your other efforts, your labours 
amongst us may be soon terminated by complete success, and 
that you may then, after a safe return to America, long live to 
succour the needy, instruct the ignorant, and advance the glorious 
cause of human emancipation. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly youre, 

GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Rev. W. Mitchell. 



34, Newington Orescent, S. 
19th August, 1860. 

My dear Sir« 

I have read with great interest the little book you have 
written, and are about to publish for the puriKwe of enlisting 
English sympathy on behalf of the Fugitive Slaves of America. 
The book contains the results of your own observations and 
experience, and is eminently calculated to accomplish the object 
you have in view. I hope, therefore, that your enterprise will 
receive the support of all our Anti-slavery friends, and of no 
small portion of the general public. 

In conclusion, I must be allowed to pay my tribute to the 
earnestness and success of your labours in this country on behalf 
of your oppressed and suffering race. 

Very truly yoar% 

P. W. CHESSON, 
Hon. Sec. London Emancipation Oommittee. 

Rev. W. Mitchell. * 
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From Wm. Howabd Dat, Esq., M.A., of Chatham, Kent County, 

Camida West 

4, America Square, Minories, London, E.C.y 

August 20, 1860. 

RXY. WnjJAX M. laTOBELL. 

Dear Brother, 

I am happy to add a word to the numerous endorsements 
abeady giren you, as to the necessity of the work in which you 
are engaged in Canada, and as to the earnestness which, from 
personal knowledge, I can testify you exercise in that work. 

More or less, since 1848, I have been in Canada among the 
fugitive slaves, teaching and labouring otherwise for their 
benefit. I have even travelled for three hundred miles on foot 
from house to house, to visit these people in their homes. For 
the last five years I have been a permanent resident among them, 
and think, therefore, I know the people and their instructors. 
And to you, who know me, I think I can say, without being 
liable to the charge of attempting to flatter you, that among the 
ministers in Canada, in direct contact with the coloured people, I 
know of none who are preaching with more effect, and labouring 
otherwise with more earnest desire to do good, than you. 

Meeting you here, providentially, I have been pleased to 
attend upon your meetings lately held, and in my humble way 
otherwise to evince my earnest desire that you succeed in your 
excellent object, viz. : to rear a chapel in the city of Toronto, 
for the benefit of the coloured people, for the worship of the 
Living God. 

As a labourer in Canada, I may be permitted to say I do 
earnestly hope that you may be soon enabled to return to your 
interesting field of labour, laden with the practical sympathy of 
this great country for the fugitive slave. The fewness of the 
labourers renders this the more necessary, and your position in 
the city of Toronto renders it more urgent still. 

The book which you now bring forward as a means of enabling 
Xou to accomplish your object, 1 Wv^ -ww^ wA xfe-t«&^ 'vUh 
great intereat, not merely \)ecauafti\.Vai\ii!!\QiV)cLTCK^^ 
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becauee I have been personally acquainted with some of the 
individuals named, and the facts detailed. I believe they are all 
what they pass for — ^facts. Perhaps it is easier for me to believe 
them so to be, because I have, as before stated, been conversant 
with those who have thus escaped by this ** Underground Bail- 
road." But a look into the prison-houae of American bondage, 
and an acquaintance with its victims, will convince any that 
''Truth is stranger than fiction." 

This work ought to be circulated, because it teaches the ABC 
of Anti-slavery, as well as its higher mathematics. There is 
need to again arouse the sentiment of this country as against 
chattelization, or human slavery; and as the pioneers are pass- 
ing away — ^the men who achieved West India freedom— and as 
we become commercially more attached to the land of bondage, 
we need to indoctrinate anew the present generation. Thus 
commerce will not entirely stultify our national conscience ; thus 
our supineness and indifference, induced mainly by the use of 
slave-labour cotton as opposed to cotton of free labour, will 
pass away, and the British heart again speak its true word against 
the enslavement of man. 

This work by you, dear sir, is another evidence of what a man 
can accomplish who, like yourself, has had to acquire education, 
even in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties. The 
encouragement of this work will therefore be an encouragement 
to all such as are struggling against tremendous odds, and thereby 
a grand help to our grander cause. 

In the best of bonds, 

I remain, 

m 

Very truly for freedom, 

WILLIAM HOWARD DAY. 



It affords me much gratification to join with those esteemed 
friends who have already testified to Mr. Mitchell's claims being 
worthy of the sympathy and support of all Christian people. 
The cause in which he is engaged is a most important one — the 
service he is endeavouring to render to the fugitive slave popu- 
lation, one which has been long lost cvi^^^iOfi*, «jftaAiMi^^'»iasi«.'««k 
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guoh as must saUtfy •Tory one of his fiUiMs iof his work, I had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Mitchell address a large assemhlj the 
other evening, and can testify to his heiog » num. of oo ordinary 

ability. 

ALBXANBBR M. POLLOOE, A.M., 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 
DubUn, 9th April, 1859. 



I can fully express my hope that the Ohristian friends in Dublin 
will cheerfully accord to Mr. Mitchell such proofs of their good- 
will as to enable him and his coloured brethren to hold on their 
way cheerfully in the good work of our common Lord. 

W. URWICK, D.D. 

Publin, Ireland. 



I hare pleasure in adding my testimony to that of my highly- 
esteemed friend, Dr. Urwiek; I hare looked at Mr. Mitcheirs 
credentials, which are many and strong; and haying stopped 
myself some time at Toronto, I can well assert that the object he 
is endeayouring to carry out is one that deseryes our Christian 
sympathy. 

CHARLES M. FLEURY, D.D., 

* 

Chaplain to his Excellency ^the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Dublin, Ireland. 



I haye much pleasure in recommending Mr. MiteheU and his 
cause to the Christian public, aa one descrying their sympathy. 

The Hon. and Rey. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 
London, 
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Mr. MiTOHKLL and his cause, with his much-esteemed and 
worthy companion, Ber. W. Trot, have been recommended to the 
sympathies of British Christians by the New Association for the 
Abolition of Slavery, Glasgow ; and their reception by the Anti- 
slavery Societies in Ireland, Scotland, and England, for whom 
they have lectured, has been most satisfactory to them and the 
friends of humanity in this country. 



Printea \iy Woodfall and Kinder, iai%«\OQ\tt^,^VSMiv^^\.'t^RX;Vis«^^'«^» 
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"HIE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPID 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 




